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BUSINESS NOTICES 
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Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
rom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders er extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without Sail, 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K, ZusT, 
too West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
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Also Bar Harbor 
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SCHOOLS 


DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P, O, Station E, Washington, D. C 





MARRIED 


Cummings-Smith.—29 June, on board 
the yacht Viking, by the Rev. R. P. H. 
Vail, Miss Helen Woodruff Smith, daughter 
of Commodore James D. Smith, to Mr. 
Homer S, Cummings. 

Pell-Crosby.—z9g June, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, by the Rev. Roderick 
Terry, Miss Cornelia Livingston Crosby, 
daughter of Mrs. Robert Ralston Crosby, to 
Mr. Alfred Duane Pell. ; 


DIED 


Gray.—On Tue., 29 June, at his resi- 
dence, 554 5th Ave., Bryce Gray. 

Hall.—Sherman B. Hall died at 18 W. 
35th St., on 3 July. 

Talmage.—On Wed., 30 June, at Rye, 
N. Y., John Frelinghuysen Talmage, M.D., 
in his 64th year. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Hegeman-Brisson.—Miss Anna Hege- 
man, niece and Ward of Mr. Channcey M, 
Depew, to Baron de Brisson, son of Count de 
Brisson. 

Hitchcock-Harriman.—Miss Nannie 
Hitchcock, daughter of the late Commander 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, to Mr. Frederick 
Harriman, son of Mrs. Frederick Harriman. 


INTIMATIONS 
Abbe.—Mrs. Robert Abbe has taken a 


cottage at Bar Harbor for the summer. 

Anderson.—Dr. and Mrs. J. H. An- 
derson have opened their cottage at Northeast 
Harbor, for the season. 

Dahlgren.—Mr. and Mrs. eon Vinton 
Dahlgren of 20 West 56th St., have gone to 
Saratoga where they have taken a cottage for 
the summer. 

Hopkins. Mrs. John S. Hopkins and 
Miss Ella R. Hopkins have gone to Europe, 
where they will spend three months. 

Melcher.—Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
Melcher will spend the summer at Northeast 
Harbor. 

Powers.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Powers 
of 175 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, will spend 
the summer at Edgemere. 

Stuart.—Mrs, W. C. Stuart and her 


daughters will spend the summer at Richfield 
Springs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—Mrs. John Trever has 
taken Canary Cottage for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Abercrombie will 
spend a month or more at the Malvern. 

Mrs. Luquer, née Pierpont, will spend the 
summer here. 

Mrs. Burton N. Harrison has visiting her 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax Harrison, Mr. Francis 
B. Harrison and Mr. Archibald Carey Har- 
rison, 

Mrs. Carpenter and her daughter have ar- 
rived at their cottage, and entertain a house- 
party over the Fourth. 

A large dinner was given last week by 
Mrs. John de Koven. 

The Rev. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity 
Church, will spend the summer at the Mal- 
vern, 

Mr. and Mrs., Edward Pendleton, of Phu!- 
adelphia had several guests over the Fourth. 

Former Secretary of War and Mrs. Lamont 
will spend the summer at Torento. 

Newport.—U. S. Senator George Pea 
body Wetmore will soon leave for Europe 
and their villa on Bellevue will be closed. 

Miss Virginia Fair is visiting her sister, 
Mrs. Herman Oeirichs. 

Mr. John W. Ellis has opened Stone Acre 
Villa and has as his guests his son and 
daughter, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis and Mrs. Pus- 
tlewaite. 

Mrs. Moses T. Campbell has arrived at 
the Newman Cottage. 

Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., and Mr. 
Frederick Havemeyer have arrived here for 
the season. 

Mr. W. L. Elkins, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Gordon Prince, of Boston, and Mr. Theo- 
dore. Bennett, of St. Louis, have taken 
cottages here for the summer, Gen. Lloyd 
Brice on his arrival from Europe will open 
his cottage here. 

Mr. and Mr. James Hude Beekman are at 
the Ledyard cottage. 

The steam yachts, Conqueror, owned by 
by Mr. Fred W. Vanderbilt, and the Suitana, 
owned by Mr. J. R. Drexel, are in the 
harbor. : 

The latest cottage arrivals include Mis, 
Isaac Bell, Mr. E. Catlin, Col R. S. Wash- 
burne, Mr. C. F. Emmett, Mr. Robert 
Sedgwick, Mr. E. J. Berwind, Mr, Robert 
Goelet, Mr. Robert Sedgwick, Mrs. Herbert 
C. Pell, Mrs. J. Fred Pierson. 

Dinners were given last Satu:day by Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr. 

Mr, and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney have 
a house party of young people. 

Miss Leary, who recently opened her 


cottage here, will soon begin a series of 


luncheons and dinners with music. 

The Rev. Dr and Mrs. Roderick Terry 
have been visiting Mrs. Terry’s father, Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand, at Linden Gate. 

There will be two dances a week at the 
Casino this summer and concerts on Sunday 
evenings. 

Mr. Frank L Riggs has been visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Goelet, 


GOLF 


Milford Golf Club.—At the annual 
meeting of the Milford Golf Club, held on 
19 June, 1897, the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Dr. H. B. Reed ; Honorary 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. A. E. Lewis; Sec, and 
Treas., Mr. Edward Herbert Noyes. Gov- 
erning Committee, Mr, A. Woolsey Bron- 
son, New York ; Mr. Morris Dallett, Phila.; 
Mr. Paul Beck, Phila.; Dr. H. B. Reed, 
Brooklyn. 

St. Regis Golf Club is a new club at 
Paul Smith’s, N Y. Any person living 
in the region of Paul Smith’s for the sum- 
mer may become a member, and the ladies 
of the colony are considered as honorary mem- 
bers and admitted free. Mr. George Brice 
supervised the laying of the links, Mr. L. 
Bayard Smith, Mr. Richard Van Wyck, and 
Mr. William Hall Penfold constitute the 
Board of Governors. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 30 June, Mr. 
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ind Mrs, Reginald Arnold, Mr. Henry M. 
Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs, James A. Burden, 
Mr. William P. Burden, Mr. Arthur Scott 
Burden, Mr, David Wolfe Bishop, Mr. Cort- 
landt F. Bishop, Ph.D., Mrs. T. P. Case, 
Mrs. H. B. Cox, Mr. Frank H. Cozzens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman W. Dodge, Mrs. B. 
F. Goodrich, Miss Goodrich, Mr. D. M. 
Goodrich, Mr, and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer 
and children, Mr, Phenix Ingraham, Mr. 
Louis Keller, Mr. and Mrs, J. Scott Par- 
rish, Mrs. Pruyn, Miss H. Lansing Pruyn, 
Mr. and Mrs, Byam K,. Stevens, Mr, 
Charles Terry. 

Paris.—Sailing Wed., 30 June, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Harrison Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs R, Fulton Cutting, Mr. Robert Bayard 
Cutting and family, Miss Maude Cox, Mrs. 
Francis A, Dugro, Mr. B. F. Griscom, Mr. 
F. R. Halsey, Mrs. Halsey, Mr, and Mrs. 
Robert Wright Hawkesworth, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Gordon Norrie, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rockefeller and family, Miss Gertrude 
Wheeler, Mr. Stuart Wheeler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Whitehead. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Te will occur the fiftieth per- 
formance of the Whirl of the 
Town at the Casino, when silver 

jewelry caskets will be given away as 
souvenirs, 

The Girl From Paris, which was heralded 
as an all-summer guest at the Herald Square 
Theatre, finds herself apparently in need of 
a vacation, Accordingly her stay is limited 
to Saturday night next, After an intermis- 
sion of six weeks the play will reappear at the 
same house. 

The departure of the Red Robe from the 
Empire and A Round of Pleasure from the 
Knickerbocker, and the abrupt closing of 
the Terrace Garden Theatre, leaves the 
Casino production the only amusement bearing 
the semblance of a connected play in town. 

Vaudeville on deck seems to have com- 
mended itself to the public, as the Grand 
Republic on her nightly trips down the bay 
carries a large number of passengers who ap- 
pear to enjoy the entertainment. 

The Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra, 
Adolph Neuendorff, conductor, continues to 
give concerts every evening on the Madison 
Square Garden Root, the programme cover- 
ing a wide range of selections, 

El Capitan is the regular theatrical feature 
at Manhattan Beach, which resort is said to 
be enjoying a well-earned reward of popular 
appreciation, 

The various houses at which vaudeville 
continuous and otherwise is the attraction, 
appear to be faring well. 

Captain Cook, a comic opera, which has 
been well received in San Francisco, is set 
down for production on Monday next in the 
big auditorium of the Madison Square Garden. 

Theatrical news from London_ includes 
the announcement that the Princess and the 
Butterfly, which has had so successful a run at 
St. James’s Theatre, gives way last Thursday 
to The Prisoner of Zenda, Miss Julie Opp 
being cast for Mme. de Mauban. When 
the Princess and the Butterfly is brought out 
next season by Danial Frohman at the Ly- 
ceum, Miss Opp will play the part of the 
princess, 

Tables showing the receipts of Paris thea- 
tres have been published lately, and they 
have set the Sun to work at comparative in- 
ternational estimates. In Paris the just- 
closed season shows receipts amounting to 
$6,000,000, The London music halls and 
theatres are estimated at $7,500,000, while 
New York, it is estimated, spends between 
$2,500,000 and $3,000,000. The philan- 
thropist and the religious propagandist have 
here such fine statistics for pointing morals. 

AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance, 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 
Pastor’s—Continuovs performance. 

Olympia Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque, variety. 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concerts, 
Manhattan Beach—Sousa's concerts, Pain’s fire- 
irks and De Wolf Hopper in El Capitan. 

Eden Masée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READ- 
ING 


Y dear Leicester : 

M You have sent me, for you, a some- 

what lengthy epistle, asking me 
what books you should take with you to read 
in the summertime. But comparatively long as 
your letter .s—I believe it consists of sixty-four 
words— it does not tell me anything of value. 
For instance, you do not say whether you are 
going to the mountains, the woods or the sea 
shore ; how long you expect to stay; how 
many books you want, whether they shall be 
old or new; nor do you in any way indicate 
what shall be the character of the books, 
beyond that they shall not improve the mind 
and that they shall not be dull. This 
leaves a wide field of choice, and if I fail to 
satisfy you, the fault will be as much your 
own as mine. So much by way of apology. 

Fiction, of course, you want most of all 
and short stories especially. The best book 
of short stories I have seen this year is 
Thirty Strange Stories! by H, G. Wells, 
the man who wrote The Time Machine, ? 
which, by the way, I should advise you also 
to take with you. Wells isa writer of much 
imaginative power, and while some of his 
stories are unnecessarily and unpleasantly 
grotesque, yet all are worth reading and some 
are magnificent. Especially, I think, will 
you like The Moth and The Lord of 
the Dynamo.’ Have you read Love in 
Old Cloathes ?* It is the newest of Bunner’s 
books, and the initial and final stories are 
charming. And if you have not already, 
buy and read The Midge * and Zadoc 
Pine,® by the same author. A_ Story 
Teller’s Pack ® is Stockton’s latest, and 
contains several remarkably good short stories. 
You have read Rudder Grange,’ I know, 
and Pomona’s Travels, * but they still remain 
the best things he has done, and if you can 
find the copies on your shelves you might 
safely stow them away in the bottom of your 
trunk, 

If you are fond of sea stories, I can recom- 
mend The Port of Missing Ships® by John 
R. Spears. They are far different from the 
Clark Russell idea, and are written evidently 
by one who knows the sea. And—that re- 
minds me—you have never read Q’s I Saw 
Three Ships,'® and it is worth your while. 
Quiller-Couch is a favorite of mine, and can 
always be read twice. Wandering Heath,'! 
the newest of his books, contains some capi- 
tal stuff, especially The Bishop of Eucalyp- 
tus, the story of the clergyman who lodged 
with the one woman of the mining camp, 
totally deceived as to her reputation, and died 
there without learning his mistake from her 
or from the miners. It resembles Bret Harte 
at his best, and is rather a far cry from Corn- 
wall, but it shows what a clever man can do. 
Of Q’s early stories I like best The Splendid 
Spur '?—a romance of the style which Wey- 
man, Conan Doyle, Keightley and others 
affect more or less vilely. Ia,!* which brings 
Q back to his native Cornwall, is one of the 
best of his longer stories. 

Quite in a different vein, but quite as en- 
joyable, is The Cat and the Cherub,'* by 
Chester Bailey Fernald. These are stories of 
the Chinese quarter of San Francisco, by a 
man who understood it. His view is far 
from the ordinary one, and he paints the 
Oriental character at first hand. 

Of longer books, indeed of all books for 
summer reading, I should place Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Out of the East,'® and Kokoro '® at 
the head of the list. They are Japanese 
sketches, but unlike any other travel pictures 
that I have ever seen. It would be impossi- 
ble to convey to you half their charm even if 
I had no other books to suggest. Whether 
they are or are not reflective of anything Jap- 
anese I do not know—nor do I care especially. 
Themain point is that they are extremely 
clever—I do not use the word in the sense 
of satirical or epigrammatic—and are besides 
supreme art. They are.the only volumes of 
the kind I have to offer, for books purely de- 
scriptive, no matter how learned or accurate, 
seldom get unpacked at the seashore or the 
mountains, and much more seldom are read. 

Thirtv Strange Stories, by H.G. Wells. Edward 
Arnold. $1.50. 


? The Time Machine, by H. G. Wells. 
Holt & Co. $.75. 


Henry 








* Love in Old Cloathes, by H.C. Bunner, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1.50, 

* The Midge, by H, C. Bunner. 
ner’s Sons. $1.00, 

5 Zadoc Pine and other stories, by H. C. Bunner. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.00. 

® A Story Teller’s Pack, by Frank R. Stockton, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

* Rudder Grange, by Frank R. Stockton, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

*Pomona’s Travels, by Frank R. Stockton. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

® The Port of Missing Ships, by John R. Spears. 
The Macmillan Co, $1.25. 


Charles Scrib 


4° 1 Saw Three Ships, by Q (Arthur T. Quiller ; 


Couch), Cassell & Co. 75 cents, 

42 Wandering Heath, by Q (Arthur T. Quiller 
Couch), Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

12 The Splendid Spur, by Q (Artour T. Quiller 
Couch). Cassell & Co. 75 cents. 

13Ja, by Q (Arthur T. Quiller Couch), 
Scribner's Sons. 75 cents. 

14The Cat and the Cherub, by Chester Bailey 
Fernald. The Century Co. $1.25. 

15 Out of the East, by Lafcadio Hearn, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

16 Kokoro, by Lafcadio Hearn. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, $1.25. 


[This article will be concluded in Vogue of 
next week dated 15 July, making the total 
number of books collated thirty-six. ] 


Charles 


THE VAN CORTANDT GOLF 
LINKS 


Ear Vogue : 
I was very much pleased to see in a 


recent number an illustration of the 
golf links at Van Cortlandt, N. Y. Few 
persons appreciate how charming this golf 
course is, and what delightful rural places the 
city has in our new parks provided for its in- 
habitants. 

How much more prone human nature is to 
bewail its woes than to rejoice for its bless- 
ings! It is probably just as well that it 
should be so, tor contentment does not make 
progressiveness. Still we might occasion- 
ally grant to ourselves thankfulness for what 
we do enjoy, We are continually finding 
fault with our municipal government for its 
corruption, but we seldom congratulate our- 
selves for what the city does for us, 

Many people do not even know the extent 
and beauty of these new public parks, or the 
variety of amusements that they provide for 
the people. Central Park, Morningside and 
Riverside are familiar to almost everyone, but 
Van Cortlandt, with its fifty-two acres set 
aside for herds of deer and buffalo, its lake 
for skating in the winter, its perfect roads for 
bicycling, and above all, its public golf links, 
is certainly not appreciated as it deserves to be. 

A golf course is an expensive thing to 
maintain in good condition, requiring con- 
stant work of many men to keep the golf 
turf short and velvety. The turf at Van 
Cortlandt 1s quite extraordinary for a public 
golf course, and compares favorably with any 
of the private links in this country. One 
may play the whole course with a brassey, 
which is saying much for any course. The 
care, attention, and money that have been ex- 
pended upon the Van Cortlandt links deserve 
the credit and appreciation of all golf enthusi- 
asts, One may have there an excellent day’s 
sport, besides having the zsthetic sense deeply 
touched, 

It is a rolling, beautiful, wooded country, 
and as one looks across the calm lake or up 
at the hills, and sees buffalo feeding on the 
slopes among the trees, one would not fancy 
that it is within fifteen minutes’ ride of the 
heart of a great city. To have such peace 
and quiet and beauty at one’s very doors, to 
be able to escape the heat and crowd of the 
city at any moment is certainly much to be 
thankful for. 

For my part I thank you for having pub- 
lished this very interesting and admirable 
drawing. A Woman Golfer. 


COSTUME SHOWN ON PAGE 21: 


acketTt & McExcin,—Costume of 
H white mousseline de soie over white 
silk, skirt finished with a scant 

flounce of the material, with a broad edge of 
insertion arranged in a pointed pattern. Lower 
edge finished with a narrow ruffle of the lace. 
Skirt plain in front and at sides, and full in 
back. Over each hip is a triangle formed of 
the insertion. Bodice of the mousseline de 
soie, very much fulled; across the back and 
front are bands of the insertion. Very full 
ruffles at the sleeves of the mousseline de soie, 
edged with lace. Sleeves slightly mousque- 


- cravat caught with pearl clasp. 


taire, with a lace ruffle at the wrist. White 
satin stock with knots of lace. White rib- 
bon girdle with sash ends of apple-green chif- 
fon. Fancy green straw hat, trimmed with 
white clover blossoms and an upstanding bow 
of white moiré ribbon, 


PORTRAIT SHOWN ON PAGE 19 


Iss Anna Van D. Malcolm, one of 

M the acknowledged beauties of Phil- 

adelphia, has also numerous friends 
and admirers in New York and Newport so- 
ciety, where she passes much of her time. 
The Malcolms are an old and honorable 
Philadelphia family, who have intermarried 
with the Jacksons, Norriss and Howards, 
The Van Dycks and Du Boiss on the ma- 
ternal side have for many generations been 
prominent families in the history of New 
Jersey. 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHION 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


Ig. 4205.—Ball dress. Skirt of gown 
kK maize silk organdie, over maize 
taffetas accordion-plaited. Apron 
front effect in two slender lines of crystal and 
strass. Round, low, taffeta bodice draped 
with all-over lace-wrought net, fastening on 
the left, lace bertha and jabot finish. Broad 
maize satin belt. Open boléro and high 
collar of white silk embroidered in crystal 
and strass dots. Green crépe de chine collar 
lining incrusted with lace. Boléro and half- 
sleeves, bordered with crystal gimp. Strass 
buttons. Half puff of sleeve matching skirt. 
Fig. 4490.—Simple forenoon gown of 
lawn, white ground with minute cerise red 
figure. Bell skirt, trimmed with three 
groups of triple lawn ruffles, edged with 
yellow Valenciennes headed with puckered 
lace. Round gathered bodice fastens on the 
left with two tapering ruffles matching the 
skirt. Collar band, belt and bow of plaited 
cerise taffeta. Sleeves untrimmed except at 
the wrists. 

Fig. 4507—Garden-party toilette in pale 
blue silk grenadine, threaded with silver, 
built over satin merveilleux, same shade. 
Demi-traine full skirt, having fine rows of 
Venice point entredeux set in transparently, 
and two vertical plaited panels at the back, 
inset also, of same lace, finished at the 
mount with large lace bow. Boléro bodice 
of grenadine, inset with narrower lace entre- 
deux to match, drawn into two scarfs, fin- 
ishing at the neck in big lace bow. Front 
of lace cascades. Mousquetaire lace sleeves, 
butterfly top drapery, frills at wrist. 

Fig. 4523—Tailor-made piqué as well as 
cloth model. Piqué of dove-gray. Skirt 
braided in beige biaid, turned into chevrons 
at the sides (trefoil finish), in groups of two 
lines. White taffeta vest, plaited, gold but- 
ton fastening and gold wrought belt. Open 
military boléro jacket, lined with red silk, 
braiding matching skirt carried around 
standing collar. ‘Tailor sleeves, braided in 
chevrons from shoulders to wrists. 

Fig. 4505—Smart half-mourning after- 
noon gown of black grenadine over black 
silk. Skirt sun-plaited. Round bodice, 
with losenge of black mousseline de soie, 
with appliqué design in lace on the front. 
Each side of bib blouse of black mousseline 
de soie, tucked crossways, with appliqué lace 
insertions for heading. Marie Stuart sleeves 
of mousseline de soie, matching the bib. 
Opening on the arm are three losenge-shaped 
inset lace pieces, Flaring cuffs, lined with 
white silk and quilted with narrow white 
footing. Black taffeta belt and neck band, 
footing quilling at the back of band. 

Request Serres No. 4—Matron’s visit 
ing gown of shot puce and steel-gray moiré 
armure silk. Skirt mounted on fancy yoke 
of puce mousseline de soie over same colored 
silk, banded into puffs with gimp of jet, 
steel, and puce spangles. Silk skirt finish of 
beige lace entredeux jetted, with jet pendants, 
Two lyre-shaped beige lace jetted designs, in- 
set in the front at bottom of skirt. Round 
plaited puce mousseline de soie bodice, having 
a fichu boléro of beige lace to match trim- 
ming. Top of sleeves of moiré armure, and 
lower sleeve of jetted beige lace. Chemisette 
of white plaited lisse, with rose-pink lisse 
White neck 
frills and sleeve quillings. Puce satin belt, 
steel buckle. 
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I. M. JENKINS, 


297 Pifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
“ PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 


,;. 
ADIRONDACK... 
MOUNTAINS Siti: 


“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in 
beautiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled 
with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in 
Northern New York—is reached from 
Chicago by all lines, in connection with the 
New York Central from St. Louis by all lines 
in connection with the New York Central ; 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection 
with the New York Central ; from Montreal 
by the New York Central ; from Boston by 
through car over the Boston & Albany, in 
connection with the New York Central ; 
from New York by the through car lines 
of the New York Central; from Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls by the New York Central. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘* The Adiron- 
dack Mountains and How to Reach Them” sent free, 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





Needs a 

= Blouse that 
will stand the wear 
and tear of both 
boy and washtub. 
The best material 
made for every such 
use is produced by 
Mount Vernon 
Millis. These fab- 
rics are strong—the 
colors are fast. 
Never buy a boy’s 
blouse without ask- 
ing if the material 
was made by 


Mount Vernon Miils 


A book on the subject free for the asking. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia, 
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: Milk $ 
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: Used 3 
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: in the : offers three virtues linked in one: 

: GREEN Mountain certified ; FRAGRANT, 

$ condensed milk is from 3 CLEANSING, 

: choice dairy cows that have ; PRESERVING 

; been inspected by the sur- : Uesld ond powder te the come package. 

$ geon of the Vermont Dairy ¢ HALL & RUCKEL 

: Commission and pronounced ; ge RO a 

¢ free from disease. This is Soap for the postage, 3 cents. 

$ the only certified brand of § 

: condensed milk on the mar- $ 
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FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE MAKES 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published FL E S H AND BLOO D 
in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, £3.00, AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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“There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses ” we we ve 





Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


MOUSON’S on 
... VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet vt Jt 





GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - 


U.S. WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 





MODELS IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


NEW YORK PARIS 


































HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition 
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MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.; 





Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats- 














Original Accident Com- 
pany of America 


Largest in the World 


ISSUES 


LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Best in the Market, World-Wide, 
and Non-Forfeitable. 


tt 
ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Covering accidents of Travel, Sport, 
or Business, at Home and 
Abroad. 


ACCIDENT TICKETS 
25 cents per day, $4.50 for 30 days. 
Just the thing for travelers, but 
not limited to accidents 
of travel. 


se 


ASSETS, $20,896,684.63 
SURPLUS, $2,976,424.36 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, 
- = $31,142,954.31 


se Ss 
“fames G. Batterson 


President 
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FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, £3.00, 
by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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The achievements of Queen Victoria-—-what have they been? 
That sovereign has recently been the central figure of the most brill- 
iant national celebration of modern times, and it has been her 
pleasant lot to parade through streets lined with many thousands of 
her subjects who attested their unbounded enthusiasm for her royal 
self by every means possible to crowds of humanity. Her praises 
were chanted on all sides—dignitaries of the church vying with titled 
legislators and commoners in eulogizing the queen and the woman. 


It is noticeable that the panegyrists restricted themselves in the 
main to generalities, which, if they must praise, was inevitable. It 
is with no desire to carp that the following considerations are pre- 
sented, but rather as a protest against the evil that is likely to result 
from the over-laudation of a woman whose life has been con- 
spicuous for its gross selfishness. 


How little, either as sovereign or as woman, she deserves the 
extravagant praise of which she has been the subject, can best be 
realized by reviewing what she might have done. The era of her 
reign has been remarkable, among other things, for the spread of 
the humane sentiment as regards both the unfortunate among the 
human family and the still more unfertunate dumb creature. Has 
Victoria ever actively identified herself with any movement for the 
amelioration of the lot of the poor, the vicious, the midnight mission 
class or persecuted animals? There is not a type of philanthropy but 
what, with the prestige of her position, she could have made fashion- 
able, and courtiers and snobs would have tumbled over each other 
in their eagerness to subscribe funds for model tenement dwellings, 
for ‘* pleasure palaces’’ or to serve as board members in societies for 
ameliorating the condition of London’s poor, had their sovereign taken 
the initiative. More deplorable destitution or more appalling savagery 
does net exist anywhere on the face of the globe than is to be 
found in the capital of this queen’s dominions. Later and more 
Christian generations will study with amazement the character of a 
ruler whose enormous revenues were never impaired in the service of 
the destitute of either London or of famine-stricken India, but who 
took every occasion to cry for more and more from the taxpayer, 
yet who could command the praise of archbishops and even that of 
the dissenter clergymen as a noble woman. If to grab all and to 
keep all is noble, then does the word properly define Victoria. 


A conspicuous movement of her era has been the change that has 
taken place in the status of woman. Forced by altered industrial 
conditions to be self-supporting, girls and women crowded trades and 
professions. The lot of the pioneers was trying to the limit of 
tragedy, but what help did they get from the Lady Sovereign? 
What industrial or art schools or colleges, what girl’s clubs were 
originated and maintained by this woman, whose wealth is said to be 
greater than that of any woman in the world? With what scheme 
for the elevation of humanity is her name identified? What philan- 
thropy through her munificence has been enabled to do its beneficent 
work fora class? Has the university settlement plan, or any other 
agency for rescuing the poor, received her practical support ? 


Queen Victoria’s failure to advance the interests of art and letters 
is not censurable, since she is too ignorant of either to intelligently 
foster ability, her efforts in the line of patronage having made her 
the laughing-stock of the world. Her indifference to the sufferings 
of her subjects would, however, disgrace a pagan. A greedy, selfish 
old woman, who turns a deaf ear to her people’s cries of distress, and 
who, even on the verge of the grave, clutches her money bags with 
the sordidness of the miser. This a Christian queen? What an 
affront to the Redeemer! Such a woman a Christian? Professing 
Christian, yes. Truly a follower of Christ? A thousand times no ! 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


N urgent need of the moment is money 
for the continuation of the very excel- 
lent scheme of summer instruction 

known as the Vacation Schools, which have 
been in operation for the last three seasons ; the 
term covers six weeks in July and August. 
The plan is under the management of the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, which secured the free use of six 
public school buildings in previous years. 
All the other expenses of this philan- 
thropic work have to be defrayed by private 
subscription. So great has been the demand 
for admission to the schools, that thou- 
sands of children have been turned away. 
N ot only do the schools keep the children from 
the demoralizing influence of weeks of idle- 
ness, but the methods of education aid to 
interest as well as educate. Both boys and 
girls are*taught modeling in clay and plain 
sewing, other equally necessary branches being 
given to each sex. ll instruction is oral and 
by example, no text books being used. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Mr. Warner Van 
Norden, Treasurer, 25 Nassau Street, New 
York. 
«* 
Kittens are more or less apt to be affected 
by convulsions, the result of over-feeding or 
improper diet or stomach trouble. If the 
breed is valuable, such as Angora or Persian, 
the convulsion is apt to go hard with the little 
animal. A woman who has owned two An- 
goras from their babyhood sends the following 
suggestion for the home treatment of kittens or 
cats in convulsions. She writes: ‘* When I 
notice the condition of the animal I pick it up 
and hold it in my lap despite its frantic efforts 
to leap down and dash about. I call for 
cracked ice, which is put into a towel, and 
this I hold at the base of the kitten’s brain. 
It may be an hour before the animal is quieted, 
or in less time it may have stopped twitching. 
After this it will be so exhausted that it will 
sleep for hours. Sometimes slight chills suc- 
ceed the fit, in which case the cat should be 
covered with a woolen cloth of some kind. 
Under no circumstances should a kitten be 
allowed to bang itself about and rush through 
rooms and halls when it is in convulsions. It 
bruises and exhausts, and sometimes per- 
manently injures itself by such unusually 
violent exercise. Most house kittens have 
too much to eat and too little exercise. To 
keep the kitten in health, and if it is long- 
haired to prevent its being distressed by the 
hairs which are swallowed when it licks 
its coat, there is nothing so_ efficacious 
as a teaspoonful of table oil adminis- 
tered once a week. Angora kittens have 
been known to die of hard balls of matted 
hair in their stomachs. A dose of oil has been 
known, within twenty-four hours, to bring up 
a ball of hair covered with worms. Admin- 
ister the oil in a teaspoon, end first. Two 
persons should attend to the matter, one hold- 


VOGUE 


The convention of elocutionists which met 
recently in New York calls to mind the deca- 
claws inoperative. Sit the kitten up. Donot dence in New York of the elocutionary form 
lay it on its back, as if the latter is done the of entertainment. Its successor, the mono- 
oil is apt to go down the wrong way, to the logue, is to be preferred, as the subjects are 
distress of puss. Another means to keep a new and audiences are thus spared the bore- 
house kitten in good health is to encourage it dom of listening to the more or less poor ren- 
to play, and for this purpose nothing is better dering of hackneyed selections, Women’s 
than the ten cent rubber ball sold in toy shops clubs, conspicuously the pioneer Sorosis, en- 
for cats and dogs. The house cat's life is dure recitations, for which they are properly 
thoroughly artificial, especially when it is of derided by all men and many women ; but an 
too valuable a breed to permit of frontlawn or evening or afternoon of recitation is a rare ex- 
back yard roaming, and it is the duty of own-_ perience. It would have been a curious taste 
ers to adapt its environment to the kitten. which enjoyed an evening spent in rehearing 
* worn-out selections in rhyme and prose, even 

=? if the reciter had been skilled in the arts of de- 

Many good people are at present greatly livery ; but as the majority of so-called elocu- 
disquieted at the widespread and pronounced  tionists were without the natural endowment 
decline of chivalry among men. To lighten of voice, and were without training as to its 


ing the kitten, which should have a towel 
sately pinned at the neck so as to make the 


















a little of the gloom which appears to envelop proper use or that of gesture, and were, more- 
the minds of these wailers the following nar- over, incapable of interpreting any but the most 
rative is set down: Young America,apparently commonplace sentiments in the most com- 
aged eight, took a brother of, say seven years, monplace way, the elocutionary craze remains 
and another aged two years, out fora drive in one of the queerest of human fads. 


his goat cart through Bronx Park. The quad- 
ruped was good sized, with the most elab- 
orately twisted horns imaginable. A woman 
strolling along the path asked the age of the 
surprising looking goat. Without glancing in 
her direction the boy in the back of the cart 
scrambled out, and walking up to the goat be- 
gan a trial of strength with him. Presently 
the boy desisted, and turning with a smile to 
his questioner said, ‘*I tried to open his mouth 
but he would not let me. I thought if I 
could see his teeth I could tell you how old he 
was.’’ Saying which he climbed back into 
the cart and resumed his interrupted journey. 
Could a Raleigh have been at more pains to 
answer an idle question from a woman 


stranger? 
- 
* * 


Woman has been so continuously com- 
mended for giving even a barrack on the 
plains an appearance of charm and cheer by 
means of a bit of transparent drapery at the 
window, and potted plants on the hearth, and 
other like feminine and inexpensive touches, 
that it is perhaps not surprising that she should 
bring what she regards as her dainty arts into 
play when she sets out to have a lunch room. 
Several of these emphasizedly feminine eat- 
ing rooms have sprung up in the shopping 
district, and in spite of their daintiness it is 
noticeable that they have had no great suc- 
cess, while the caterers and the chop houses and 
the lunch rooms managed in what might be 
called a sexless way are always crowded. 


* 
* * 


An objection voiced by all the once-only 
patrons is that the process of refinement is car- 
ried to excess in the matter of portions. The 
bread and other component parts of the sand- 
wich are of wafer thickness only, and much 
as the lunchee may appreciate pretty china 
and napery, the hungry stomach is impor- 
tunate in its demands for more substantial 
food. About some of these lunch places there 
is an exasperating air of a church mission tea, 
the pronounced air of femininity being most 
oppressive. A well-selected, well-cooked 
menu, experienced service, neatness and clean- 
liness, and reasonable portions are the desirable 
requisites of a lunch counter or lunch room 
managed by man or by woman ; and if these 
be present, the much-vaunted feminine dainti- 
ness can very well be spared. 
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* 
* * 


Among the most admired legends in the 


sound money parade last autumn, was the 
transparency which proclaimed that ‘‘ There is 
no enemy’s country in this fair land of ours.”” 
The sentiment is indeed beautiful, but the 
course of some journals, the so-styled humor- 


ous ones, is likely to develop a strong en- 
mity toward Christians and toward the eastern 
states. One of the stock jokes, usually illus- 
trated by a drawing, is the ignorant comments 
of the Westerner when brought face to face 
with New York civilization as presented say, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. The imbe- 
cility of the alleged Westerner’s speech is set 
off by a personality that personifies uncouth- 
ness. If to be ignorant of the plot of a 
Wagner opera is side-splittingly funny, why 
go across the continent for a hero? New York 
teems with them. 


* 
* * 


Another type of class jokes is that having 
the Jew as a subject. He is continuously 
held up to the amusement of the public as a 
person of uncleanly habits and as a rogue. If 
crooked business methods and little or no ac- 
quaintance with the cleansing possibilities of 
water are so very amusing, countless conspicu- 
ous examples of offenders in these particulars 
could be drawn from every creed in Christen- 
dom and from every nationality in the world. 
It is unmannerly, to say the least, for a Chris- 
tian community to not only tolerate but en- 
courage by their support such grossly partial 
making a butt of a race. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months: i. é., a paper three months old is 
20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 3 
cents ; a paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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LIGINAL MODEL FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESS—HACKETT AND McELC 
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REQUEST SERIES NO. 4 


DRAWN AND DESIGNED FOR VOGUE IN ANSWER TO REQUEST 


(See text for description) 


A MINIATURE 


Er hair is a rich chestnut brown ; her 

H lips like blood, and exquisite; her 

cheeks like damask roses and cream, 

and her neck, white, beautiful—like a god- 
dess. 

Her eyes—I have never known what they 
are. Often have I taken her from the velvet 
case, shiny with age and musty, determined 
to see their characteristics ; still I cannot do it. 

The instant my eyes rest on hers, uers 
meet mine ; I look straight into her soul, and 
am lost, Iam blind, I cannot see them. Their 
color—how can I think of color—of mere 
paint—and look into those eyes? 

And, as the spell of that face creeps over 
me, a sweet, subtle something whispers, ‘I 
love you.’ It is not my imagination; no, 
nor is it the legend of that old miniature that 
comes to me; but it is a beautiful girl of 
seventeen, who lived and died almost two hun- 
dred years ago, telling me with her whole 


heart, her whole being, timid and young 
though she is, ** I love you.”’ 

She was the niece of my great-great-great 
grandmother, an only child. Her beauty was 
the theme of the province, and her parents 
were proud. They had her portrait painted 
every few years, from a tiny baby in the arms 
of her mother, until the time of this minia- 
ture. 

A young artist, a poor Frenchman, was 
traveling through the colonies, and he be- 
came popular. So one day he stopped at the old 
tavern near her father’s estate ; every morning 
he drove out to Briarwood and worked on the 
miniature of the beautiful girl. 

I can imagine that little tableau now, in the 
dismal, stately old parlor—her mother, cold 
and reserved, ever watchful, sitting close by, 
busy with her tatting; the handsome artist, 
just shaking off his poverty, now on the road 
to prosperity, is striving hard (being very 
well paid), to conscientiously paint just what 
he sees—a superbly pretty girl, whose likeness, 
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if well executed, will bring him fame, and 
perhaps more orders; and the girl, afraid to 
speak, to sigh even, trying bravely to stifle the 
new emotion which had come to her so sud- 
denly. Each day she knew it grew stronger, 
until, at last, her impulse made her try to tell 
him. 

When he was putting on the finishing 
touches, she breathed it passionately, told him 
with the curve of her exquisite lips, with the 
heaving of her bosom ; spoke it tenderly with 
her lustrous eyes into his, and the fresh June 
air, perfumed with the blossoming crab-apple 
tree near the window, blew the lace curtains 
and her hair and sighed softly, ‘*I love 
you.” 

He painted on, mechanically, though skil- 
fully, just what he saw—all that she felt and 
looked—copied it all and sent down to pos- 
terity ivory and paint with a soul ! 

Yes, he finished the miniature of the beau- 
tiful girl, and never understood, never knew, 
and went back to his own country wealthy 
and famous. 

I gaze into those eyes and grow heart-sick. 
She is so real, so in earnest—it is all so hope- 
less and sad. I turn the miniature over and 
repeat again the words engraved on its gold 
back —the words I know by heart : 


*¢ Elizabeth Latetia Ridout, 
Born January 2nd, 1700, 
Died June gth, 1718. 
Painted by Jules Riegueur, June, 1717.” 
He had gone away forever and she had died 
the year after. 
Thomas McKean Meieére. 


VIOLETS 
— = lay before him a little faded bunch 


with hardly a breath of their original 

sweetness. A violet-tinted note lay 
beside them, thrown down after the first read- 
ing ; andthe man at the writing-table, lean- 
ing back with folded arms in his chair was 
trying to realize that there was no such word 
as hope. 

A soft gust of spring air came through the 
open window, it played with the bit of violet 
paper whose coming had changed a life, and 
tossed it across the table. Then he put out 
his hand to save it, and holding the fragrant, 
tinted thing tightly clasped, let memory pic- 
tures of the writer follow one another through 
his brain. 

When had he first loved her? Heavens ! 
had there been a time when he had not? But 
it seemed to him that he had first realized it 
one night at a great ball when all men were 
raving over the Southern beauty with her great 
languid brown eyes with their fringe of darker 
lashes, and hair of coppery gold. He remem- 
bered noticing that night a tiny bunch of 
violets half hidden in the laces of her gown, 
while she carried an armful of American 
beauties. He found afterward that they were 
her namesake flowers and that she was never 
seen without them. 

But another picture was even more vividly 
before him now. A long dim drawing-room 
where he stood waiting—a silken rustle, and 
a white figure in the doorway, between two 
folds of dull red velvet. She waited until he 
went to her, then turned, and letting the 
portiéres fall behind them, told him in her 
slow, soft drawl, that he was the bien. venu in 
her own particular sanctum. It was a tiny 




































































room, but there was an open fire, a couch, 
some palms, a great gilded arm-chair cushioned 
with brilliant Eastern stuffs where she sat as if 
enthroned ; and another, lower chair for him- 
self. Even now the subtle scent of the room 
came back to him; the burr of the fire, the 
languid Southern voice that sounded in his 
ears. 

And it had been all too short—at the stroke 
of a little inlaid clock she asked for the cloak 
that trailed over the couch, said smilingly 
that the horses must not wait, and let him 
wrap the fur-lined folds about her bare white 
shoulders. His hands touched hers, and these 
poor dead blossoms that lay before him had 
been left between his fingers as she smiled up 
into his eyes. Then she fastened the other 
half of the bunch at her breast with a great 
diamond star, and went out to the carriage 
with his kiss on her hand. 

He smoothed out the note and read it again. 
Merely a few gracious words telling him of 
her engagement—telling him the first of any, 
because of their last winter's pleasant friend- 
ship. 

And for friendship’s sake the man put the 
note and the dead flowers away together in a 
secret drawer. 

*¢ And now,”’ he said aloud, ** may I know 
love—if that was friendship.” 

E. W. A. 


GLIMPSES 
CicELY—DEBUTANTE— 
Mamma will not understand that I must 
have four corsets in constant use, and no two 


alike, because when she was a girl she never 
had but one kind. Think of it ! 


Fay—a CHUM— 
You have my sympathy dear. It took me 


a whole yearto break my mother in on this 
new corset business. 


THaT— 

The coming fad is to be illuminating 
books of prayer and having them bound in 
precious metals, gold or silver. 


THaT— 


The costly little pocket handkerchief is 
destined to be as. expressive in a woman's 
hands as the fan has ever been. Bernhard 
has taught us the art. In her hands it loves, 
adores, weeps, rages, implores, scorns, 
intrigues, Caresses. 

THAT— 

Jeweled chains are the idols of the mo- 
ment. They may be worn with ball-dresses, 
to festoon our arms under a shoulder strap of 
flowers, or looped across the front décolletage. 


THaT— 


All the girls who have been to the Jubilee 
Celebration will be wearing at their return 
home next winter the muff-chain charm, a 
golden three-penny piece set in a ring of pearls 
and turquoises, or a gold brooch with mace 
and sceptre crossed, with the dates’37 and ’97 
V. R. in monogram at the base and crowh on 
top. 


AT THE Linxs— 


Beverty : “ What a dandytie! Where, 
by whom, when, how? Lisp it in mine ear.”” 


(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 23) 

E..iot: ** Birthday, Gordon Cousins, six 
in a scented box, tartan plaids, spool silk, 
knitting needles, tea gowns, five o’clock teas, 
new craze, beats stockings all to pieces. 
Where's the cad?”’ 

Beverty: ‘* Methinks the gentleman has 
told too much. Now I know Elliot, where 
my very beautiful and mysterious sash came 
from.”” 


THaT— 


Your stationer is able this summer to 
match the color of your gowns in note paper. 
The colors are very bright, the envelopes long 
enough and wide enough to take in a big sheet, 
as the fashion is, and the sticks of wax are 
quite like great logs, such as at express offices 
packages are sealed with. ‘* Heratica,’’ an 
ancient parchment paper cleverly imitated, is 
considered the smart thing. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


He Bazaar fire in Paris recalls another 
famous fire which occured at the 
French capital on July 1, 1810. 
Prince Schwartzenberg, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, immediately after Napoleon had 
brought his Austrian bride to Paris, had in- 
vited the royal pair to a grand ball at the em- 
bassy. To accommodate the numerous guests, 
Prince Schwartzenberg had taken an adjoining 
house and between that and the embassy put 
up a temporary hall of wood and marbled oil- 
cloth, covered with magnificent hangings. 
The ball had just begun when some gauze 
decorating a rather narrow gallery leading 
from the embassy to the hall caught fire. 
The flames were apparently extinguished 
when it was seen that some sparks had ignited 
the drapery covering the ceiling. The flames 
traveled rapidly into the ball-room in spite of 
efforts made to extinguish them. Napoleon 
remained superbly calm, although the danger 
was becoming manifest, and it was only after 
repeated urging that he at length offered his 
arm to Marie Louise and conducted her away. 
Meanwhile the majority of guests remained in 
the burning hall, but immediately the emperor 
had left tumult and confusion supervened. 
A mad scramble was made for the doors and 
marvelous were the escapes. The host was 
able to save his daughter, but his wife, the 
princess, perished. 


Attention is being directed to the com- 
parative longevity of meri and women. Women, 
after middle life, are said to have the advantage 
of men, and were charged a higher premium 
than men. According to a Greek or Latin 
legend, Jupiter had made up his mind that the 
male human being—and perhaps the female 
also, for the story says, ‘¢a man *’—should live 
only to thirty. Then Jupiter changed his 
decision, in order to witness man’s vagaries, 
which decision would prove the proverb ¢¢ wis- 
dom comes with age”’ to be a fallacy. Jupiter 
added sixty years to the human life. To do 
so, however, he took away twenty years from 
the ass, twenty from the dog and twenty from 
the ape. Thus from thirty to fifty, men work 
like asses, from fifty to seventy they growl and 
bark, and nothing delights them more. The 
last twenty years we are only a_ pitiful imita- 
tion of the child, but the child luckily is a 
handsome monkey, and we are not. 


VOGUE 


Charles Kingsley, when he was curate of 
Eversley in 1842, wrote many characteristic 
letters to a college friend. ‘*Peter,’’ he 
writes, **I[ am alone. Around me are the 
everlasting hills and the everlasting bores of the 
country. My parish is peculiar for nothing 
but want of houses and abundance of peat 
bogs; my parishioners remarkable only for 
aversion to education and predilection for fat 
bacon. I am wasting my sweetness, for I 
have given up smoking, and smell no more. 
Oh Peter, come down and see me! Come 
and eat my mutton, and drink my wine and 
admire my sermons some Sunday at Eversley!”’ 


M. Massenet, the composer of Manon, has 
just finished the orchestration of ‘*Sappho,”’ a 
lyrical drama by Henri Cain, which is to be 
produced next season at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, the principal réle to be created by 
Mme. Emma Calveé. 


Mme. la Comtesse Greffulhe, one of the 
fortunate survivors of the Paris fire, after her 
escape made a vow, it appears, to build a 
dedicatory chapel upon a portion of the ground 
on which the fated building stood. Under 
the patronage of Cardinal Richard, a committee 
has been formed to enter into negotiations 
with M. Heine, the owner of the property, for 
its purchase. Thanks to the sympathy and 
kindness of the owner, the purchase has been 
satisfactorily made. 


Mme. Duse, the incomparable actress, hav- 
ing been born at Bigevano, Italy, in 1859, is 
in her thirty-eighth year. When in town 
she dresses with the greatest simplicity, show- 
ing a preference for black or blue gowns, and 
is never known to wear any jewels whatever. 
Her only ornament, from which she is never 
separated, is a slender silver chain to which is 
attached a certain number of keys. One of 
her peculiarities is never to carry either parasol 


<or umbrella, but when out walking always 


carries a cane in her hand. As long walks 
are her favorable exercise, she never fails to 
indulge in them daily, health and weather per- 
mitting, and invariably avoids streets and 
avenues where she is likely to meet posters and 
advertisements of herself and her plays. « The 
rule of life which she has laid down for herself, 
quoting her own words, is this: ‘¢ From eight 
to eleven or half after eleven in the evening 
I belong to the public ; but the rest of the day 
| am simply a woman like any other, and claim 
my right to live for myself.’* This accounts 
for Madame Duse’s abhorrence of reporters, 
and her refusal to be interviewed. Nor will 
she accept invitations or offers of any kind 
from the highest personages in the land to 
appear professionally in their salons or be their 
guest on any occasion. Mme. Duse is fond 
of the best literature only, for hers is a highly 
cultivated inind, and hours of the day are de- 
voted to this intellectual passion. She sings 
delightfully, is a charming companion among 
her intimates, and is always surrounded by a 
quantity of the choicest flowers, for nothing 
can exceed her love for them, nor the lavish 
care and enthusiasm she bestows upon them. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday of the same week. 
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FORMAL FIELD ATTIRE AT THE RACES— 
SUGGESTED WAISTCOATLESS BUSINESS 
SUIT——-A FULL REPORT OF CRA- 

VATS AND TIES—VENTI- 

LATED STRAW 
HATS 


Ubilee June has been very trying. We 
have had to stand all sorts of gush in the 
papers. But the worst of this Jubilee 
has been the reports regarding the dress 

that men would wear on account of the great 
demonstration. Purple was to be in every- 
thing, and we loyal Americans were asked by 
our tradesmen to wear purple cravats and 
shirts with purple stripes on them. But our 
national taste has been strong enough to resist 
this ‘* over-the-water’’ influence, and we have 
not made ourselves ridiculous by wearing a 
color that was pure nationalism. It is rather 
odd that the attempt to force a color in honor 
of the Queen’s Jubilee should have fallen flat 
even in England. Of all the jubileeisms that 
were put forth but one of them met with any- 
thing like a decent reception. Purple neck- 
wear sold to a limited extent. 

The Englishmen of judgment and refine- 
ment are like the Americans. They would 
no more think of wearing a badge than we 
would. The Americans who went over to the 
Jubilee and then went about the streets with 
huge purple scarfs on were mere cads. They 
displayed their ignorance. A gentleman who 
is assured of his position dresses as the occa- 
sion demands, and that dress is the same in 
London as it is in New York. 

Of course, Americans who went to the Ju- 
bilee will come home with all sorts of clothes. 
If you see a man with a fright of a coat on at 
your club this coming autumn, you can put 
him down as one of the cads that did Lon- 
don. The English tradesmen have been 
making preparation for an influx of ‘¢ soft” 
Americans. The drapers and the hosiers and 
glovers have been putting in special attractions 
to catch the American dollar with. Armies 
of work-people and millions of yards of cloth 
have been put aside just for this migratory 
trade. The boom had assumed such propor- 
tions just before the Queen’s Day that the 
work-people threatened to strike for better 
pay. 

I hope that every American who went 
shopping during the Jubilee paid dearly for 
his experience. The Englishmen would be 
justified in coming here to have their clothes 
made, since American tailors make better 
clothes than their London rivals. 

There have been some changes in our sum- 
mer dress. We are now shaking the mode 
down to a sensible basis. The latest straw hat 
is made of a very heavy twisted straw, which 
is so plaited that little holes are left all through 
the hat for ventilation. The ribbons are of 
the brightest colors. So far as style goes one 
has to study this question of ribbons. A 
young man can indulge in the fancy color-, 
but a staid business man looks exceedingly 
silly in one of the bright bands. 

In cravats some new madras goods are 
shown. I like the Scotch effects best. These 
are in neat but bright- colored plaid, check and 
striped combinations. The India plaids are 
very pretty, being much like the Scotch plaids 


(Continued on page 28) 



































Fig. 4436—Forenoon gown of white serge with 
skirt and Eton jacket. Thelatteris braided in broad 
and.narrow whie braid with beige li nen laid under, 
Top of skirt trimmed with zig-zag of this braiding, 
straight around, Eton waist with long vest front, i's 
pointed edges opening over beige bodice belted. 
Epaulettes and mousquetaire cuffs braided also to 
match, while the sleeves are simply molded to the 
arm. Linen collar with exquisitely embroidered 
beige linen cravat. 

Fig. 4437—Figured silk and wool gown, white 
ground with shaded crimson figure. Princess model 
fastening on the leftunderthearm Three crimson 
ribbons, bordered by black lace beading, wound 
around the bodice and skirt from right to left, ending 
on skirt and bodice in points, Five match tabs over 
tops of sleeves, which are in one piece, Crimson silk 
plaitings for choker and frills. 

Fig. 4438—Y outhful half-mourning gown in black 
and white summer silk, Skirt sun-plaited. Bias 
boléro, with straight plaited front. Sleeves bias and 
close to the arm, with cuffs and epaulettes of double 
mousseline de soie finely plaited and then pulled out 
on the edge. Black satin corselet, fastening with 
three rosettes. Black mousseline de soie ruff. 

Fig. 4432 —Beige moiré grenadine visiting gown, 
built over periwinkle blwe silk. Separately hung are 
the skirts, but mounted together, Two rowsof blue 
woolen lace insertion transparently inset on the top 
of skirt with guipure lace hip ornaments. Round 
bodice slightly blouse in front and back, striped 
crosswise with blue lace, and the sleeves trimmed 
their whole length in lacetomatch. V-shaped neck 
trimmed with blue plaited collar built of mousseline 
de soie, having guipure ornaments in the corners, 
and a row of flatlace on the bottom, Belt of blue 
satin. Lisse chemisette and collar-band embroidered 
in red, blue and yellow silks, the frills matching. 

Fig. 4450—Full drees, gray Liberty mousseline de 
soie gown. Skirt has four interlings of Alencon in- 
sertions, and is sun-plaited, and hangs over a gray 
taffeta skirt to match, Round full bodice having two 
rows of insertion is sun plaited also, Sleeves have 
two rows of insertions, and with the plaits aré gath- 
ered cross-ways to the arm, the epaulettes in gray 
silk tolds, with a puff of mousseline on the bottom. 
Deep Alencon lace collar laid over nasturtium yellow 
antique velvet, a scarf of black plaited net flounced 
with Alencon knotted in the middle. Belt of black 
satin with topaz buckles. 

Fig. 4435—Matron’s full dress gown. Skirt of 
«black jetted net finely plaited and separately hung 
over black satin merveilleux. Apron front of jetted 
lace barbs over white satin, which continue up the 
front of bodice. Open boléro of black jetted frills 
alternating with puffs, attached epaulettes to match, 
and worn over raspberry red bodice, the fronts 
trimmed with a jetted frill. Shirred sleeves of jetted 
net with satin lining. Jetted belt. Red chiffon 
choker trimmed with black lace. 





(Continued from page 26) 

in pattern; the difference is in the colors. 
When buying a cotton tie you may select a 
very bright-colored affair. They are intended 
for wear with the soft shirt, and whenever any- 
thing smacks of the négligé you may indulge 
in vivid tones. For business wear the rum- 
chunda ties will be good all through the 
summer. When you wear a fancy stiff shirt 
with a high straight standing collar you will 
find that a narrow four-in-hand will look better 
than atie. These four-in-hands are made in 
rumchundas or in maccelsfield silks. Tartans 
and odd colored effects are the best for these 
long narrow scarfs. 

A great many men omit their waistcoats 
when spending the day downtown. This en- 
tirely changes the ethics of the mode. Let me 
give you a good model to follow: 

Get a fine serge suit with three-buttoned 
cutaway sack. On the trousers have slips to 
pass the belt through. Do not wear suspend- 
ers, but buy a narrow russet belt with a plain 
nickeled trace buckle in front. The shirt 
should be a soft madras, with three pearl but- 
tons in front, with the cuffs attached to the 
shirt. The collar should be a high-banded 
turn-down of linen, with a small rumchunda 
bow of the butterfly model. The hat should 
be a straw. Wear fancy half-hose and low- 
cut russet shoes. If you follow these sugges- 
tions the waistcoat will not be missed. It is 
very bad form to expose the suspenders, and 
for that reason I suggest the straps and the 
belt. 

If you like you may have the suit of any 
fancy worsted, but serge makes a good setting 
and good appearing business suit. 

It seems to me that the average man who 
goes to the races has very peculiar notions re- 
garding dress. The best suit for wear at the 
track is the frock coat of gray with trousers to 
match, fancy cotton waistcoat cut double- 
breasted, high white hat, gray suéde gloves, 
fancy shirt, straight standing white collar, 
white Ascot with horseshoe pin, patent leather 
shoes with tan or white spats. If the day is 
excessively warm and one is not to go on a 
coach, négligé dress may be worn. But if 
you are to go in a party or on a coach then 
you should wear the formal field attire. 








HER TAILOR, AGAINST HIS TASTE, MUST DEC- 
ORATE HER YACHTING COSTUME WITH 
THE INSIGNIA OF A COMMODORE 
OF A MAN-OF-WAR 


COSTUMES FOR A CRUISE UP THE HUDSON 


Acht owners—for, to be somebody, it is 
Y socially incumbent to own a yacht— 
are having their innings. Entertain- 
ments ‘* aboard’’ are on the tapis, to speak 
paradoxically, and a yacht may be presented 
or loaned in the same spirit of friendly cour- 
tesy that an opera box is sent in the season. 
Now and then a wife borrows her husband’s 
yacht to entertain her own friends to her heart's 
delight. These bright social affairs afford 
means of displaying no end of smart frocks— 
and somehow pretty women never appear 
more captivating than on deck, charmingly 
gowned. 
For a certain short river cruise, with a gay 
breakfast up in the Highlands of the Hudson, 


VOGUE 


a charming gown has been in preparation, now 
happily completed. It has for material an 
exquisite Iris shade of crépe de chine, hover- 
ing between violet and mauve, capturing the 
crowning beauty of both and possessing that 
pliable softness which lends to it every degree 
of grace—with its bell skirt hanging sepa 
rately over a mauve silk lining, and around 
the bottom ten narrow bias flounces of crépe, 
on the edge of each a narrow cream- white lace, 
with a group of fine tucks between. Above 
the knee there are two flounces of lace only, 
with five tucks between, which serve as a 
heading. Ai prettier skirt it is impossible to 
imagine. The bodice is high and round, and 
of crépe also, gathered simply into a belt. 
Beginning a little below the bust line are 
flounces of lace, one above the other, with 
tucks between, covering the upper bodice as a 
boléro. Long sleeves, with groups of tucks 
and spaces between, fitted to the arm; and 
for epaulettes, three flounces of match lace on 
a well-shaped cap of crépe de chine, the wrists 
frilled on the bottom with lace also. For 
collar band, orchid purple velvet, a half ruff 
of frilled lace in the back; and for belt, a 
narrow bias velvet band to match, finished off 
in front by a smart bow; and on the left side, 
where the bodice fastens, there are two smaller 
bows on the same order. Beautiful indeed is 
the combination of all these tones, and made 
wonderfully becoming by the addition of a 
Louis xvi. hat of white satin straw. Wound 
about the crown is a long white ostrich plume, 
while on the left are two princesse feathers to 
match, upstanding, a cache peigne of white 
roses, with tufts of violets between. The en- 
semble cannot but evoke the greatest admira- 
tion when worn, and magnetized by a fascinat- 
ing personality, with black hair and witching 
brown eyes, it captivates. 


CREAM-WHITE SERGE COSTUME 


Another gown to be worn on the same de- 
lightful occasion by a contrasting beauty, who 
has graciously tried it on to show off its fine 
points for the benefit of Vogue's readers, was 
built of cream-white serge, with a texture like 
velvet for smoothness. The skirt fitted like a 
glove, and around the hips were several rows 
of double white silk and silver braid, straight 
and high in the back and dipping moderately 
in front in irregular lengths—that is, the first 
or top row met together with flat diminutive 
swirl ends, the other rows each receding back- 
ward, but also finished like the first. From 
each swirled end a double straight band of 
braid descends to the bottom of the skirt, pro- 
ducing a capital effect. On the sides, below 
the lines of braiding, an irregular swirl motif 
was executed in braid also, ending about half 
a yard above the gown’s hem. This addition 
conferred much distinction on the dress. A 
high yellow mousseline de soie bodice was 
worn under the serge boléro—quite a beauty, 
having a high rolling collar, long enough to 
approach the bust line, and the boléro was 
rounded off at the bottom. The braiding 
assumes a design of cross bands, ending in 
swirls, artistically conceived, on each boléro 
front, and this is repeated in the back harmo- 
niously. The long roll of collar, which had 
a white silk lining and a finish on its edge 
(which was wired) of a narrow white silk 
ruching—this ruching continuing around the 
bottom of the boléro—had altogether a most 
pleasing effect. The sleeves were perfect, on 
the all-in-one-piece model, braided in groups 
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of three rows in bracelets down whole length 
of them, the epaulettes continuing the swirl 
design, having also an irregular and indented 
edge, all braided. 

The pointed wrists are simply finished off 
with the same pretty white silk ruching, not 
more than an inch wide. Passing under the 
collar was a white lisse scarf, tied in a big bow 
under the chin, its long ends drawn together 
and clasped at the bust, where the boléro 
merely meets, where a gold and jeweled brooch, 
an ornament of Algerian workmanship, in 
jewels and enamels, convex in form, holds 
the scarf in a small compass. The ends 
were made to pouch slightly, as the fronts of 
smart bodices must do, and were then rounded 
up and draped under the boléro sides. The 
reflection of the yellow under-bodice told ad- 
mirably through this lisse scarf, a pretty feature 
of summer gowns. The skirt, it is needless 
to add, dipped in the back or, in other words, 
was a short demi-traine, without which flounces 
cannot be made to look as graceful as they 
should. To complete this fetching toilette, a 
golden-yellow straw toque is to be worn, hav- 
ing for trimming four large and beautiful white 
wings, grouped on the top and spreading out- 
ward, with a yellow mousseline de soie bow in 
front and delicately shaded gray and white 
quills fanned up in the back, rosettes of white 
and yellow crushed or crinkled silk in the 
back resting on the hair. 


YACHTING COSTUME 

There is not as much activity in building 
yachting suits as if the summer had been 
normal, but to make up for the quantity a 
fever for magnificence of decoration is evidently 
on the way. Some of the yacht owners’ wives, 
as well as women who own launches, are de- 
termined not to let the chance pass without 
making a record in gold trimmings and 
nautical buttons. Dropping into a well-known 
tailor’s establishment for an appointed fitting, 
a blaze of gold on blue attracted immediate 
attention—epaulettes, no end of gold braid and 
a stunning show of buttons. A special order, 
of course, for which this exclusive tailor was 
not responsible, as I suspected. ‘* Why,’’ 
said he, ‘I must make them look like a com- 
modore of a man of war.’’ But when this 
tailor has his way he turns out the smartest 
skirts and reefers, in both white and blue 
serge, not the old navy blue, but something 
fresher, paler and more becoming. White 
braiding on white suits, sometimes brightened 
up with gold and silver in moderation, is the 
cry of the moment, and blue serges have braid- 
ings of white, of blue and black, touched up 
similarly. 

Very choice are the designs for buckles, 
buttons and all ornaments, while the braiding 
frequently suggests suitable designs in that 
direction as well. On onearm of the sleeve 
flag colors or club and yacht colors are gai'y 
embroidered. 








Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies are 
often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


THE DIFFICULTIES WITH WHICH THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON COMPETITIONS HAD TO CONTEND 


Ne of the latest movements in the di- 
O rection of the solidarity of the arts 
in this city has been the effort by a 
joint Committee on Competitions, composed 
of representatives of the Architectural League, 
the National Sculpture Society, and the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters, to formu- 
late a general code which should govern com- 
petitions in design, and apply—with such 
slight modifications as their peculiar technical 
methods might require—to each of these 
three widely differing forms of art. As may 
readily be imagined, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in this laudable attempt were many and 
both general and specific. The ancient and 
burning questions of the composition of the 
awarding jury ; of the payment of various 
sums to any or all of the competitors, whether 
successful or not; of the desirableness of se- 
curing strict anonymity ; of the feasibility of 
deciding from a design submitted, necessarily 
somewhat restricted in its expression, as to 
the probable capacity of the designer to exe- 
cute the finished work ; of the methods of 
enforcing the code when adopted, all came up 
—cither in the discussions of the joint com- 
mittee itself, or in those of the various soci- 
eties when the adopted code was referred to 
them for final approval. It is an old truism 
that art has nothing to do with morality ; but 
there is a professional code of ethics, the pre- 
cepts of which are not very clearly defined 
nor universally accepted, which interfered 
very seriously in this matter. 


THE WELL-ESTABLISHED OLDER ARTISTS 
THE YOUNGER LITTLE-KNOWN ONES 
NOT IN ACCORD 


AND 


Notwiths:anding the natural desire of the 
three conferring committees to preserve intact 
the code which they had finally evolved with 
so much trouble, many emendations were 
proposed by the three parent societies and 
several were adopted ; so that, as this is writ- 
ten, the final outcome is still in doubr. In 
all three branches of art a line of distinction, 
more or less in evidence, is drawn between 
the older and more famous members, who 
prefer to do away with the principle of anon- 
ymity altogether and to set up a competition 
of signed drawings ; and the younger and less 
renowned, who strongly object to any such 
arrangement as fatal to all their chances of 
success. The desirability of requiring at least 
a small payment to every contributor is ad- 
mitted by all, but the difficulties of securing 
it are only too evident. Among the archi- 
tects the clause in the programme which re- 
quired that the jury should be ‘*a jury of 
experts’’ was modified to provide that this 
body ‘shall include experts on the subject 
under consideration,’’ it being found difficult 
to prevent the ‘* promoter ’’ — otherwise 
owner, building committee, board of trus- 
tees, or, in the case of the sculptors, com- 
mittee of the Army of the Tennessee —from 
insisting or having a voice in the verdict. 
One of the vital questions was recognized as 
being that of requiring the jury to award their 
verdict strictly according to the terms of the 
programme ; and another, that of devising 
some means of circumventing the unscrupu- 
lous competitors who hire a skilled draftsman 
to prepare for them an attractive drawing, 
which they are in no wise capable of carrying 
out if by chance this design wins a prize. 
In fact, so many are the problems presented 
that there are doubters who question the fea- 
sibility of the whole undertaking. 


THE BACCHANTE 


The much-advertised Bacchante, it seems, 
is probably going to find a resting-place in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, if definitely 
accepted by the directors of that institution 
at their next regular meeting in the autumn. 
The board of trustees of the Boston Public 
Library handed over to Mr. McKim such a 
multitude of petitions for and against his do- 
nation that he wisely accepted their point of 
view—that if a considerable number of visit- 
ors, whether a majority or a minority, strongly 
objected to the presence of this statue, its 
usefulness was very seriously impaired. It is 
not impossible to find a work of art which 





shall be ‘‘elevating,”’ without 


awakening prejudices. 


etc., etc., 


ALLEGORY GONE MAD 


The lengths to which allegory may be 
stretched by the restless and tasteless in their 
search for novelty is well exemplified by a 
painting sent to the Champs-Elysées Salon this 
year by M. Jean Veber, and which the jury 
at first refused, but afterward hung. This, 
at first sight, presented only a well painted 
study of a butcher shop, but a close inspection 
reveals the stout person of Bismarck in the 
butcher himself, and that his viands hanging 
from the hooks are not sides of beef and mut- 
ton, but humantrunks, By this simple and 
pleasing device the artist at once avenges Sé- 
dan, and secures his own little advertisement. 


DZ3IGNS FOR THE ABYSSINIAN COINS 


The Paris mint has just completed the dies 
for the new coins with which Menelik of 
Abyssinia proposes to assert his rights in the 
exchanges of the world. The designs were 
executed by French artists; the standard re- 
mains the talari (thaler), of a value of about 
five francs. The former profile of the Em- 
press Maria Theresa is replaced by that of 
Menelik 11., wearing a triple tiara sur- 
mounted by a Greek cross, with an inscrip- 
tion around the circumference: John Mene- 
hk w., king of the kings of Ethiopia, and 
the date. On the reverse appears the lion of 
Judah bearing a cross, and the inscription : 
Ethiopia extends her hand only to God. 
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HIS FORTUNATE GRACE, 
ERTON 


BY GERTRUDE ATH- 


N the comparatively early days of Ameri- 
can periodicals—about the period of the 
Knickerbocker Magaz‘ne, and the early 

Putnam’s—there was a very ingenious narra- 
tive published serially concerning the enter- 
prise of a small group of rather unusually 
clever and unscrupulous literary adventurers. 
These heroes, finding their own powers of 
invention quite exhausted, and the various 
creditor somewhat more importunate than 
ever, conceived the brilliant idea of getting up 
a society novel solely by the use of the scissors 
and paste-pot. Having accumulated a varied 
assortment of these works of fiction, they 
proceeded to make a skilful mosaic of consec- 
utive paragraphs from each, altering the proper 
names so as to preserve consistency, and oc- 
casionally blending the joints with a cement- 
ing phrase or two. The success of this 
lator-saving scheme was much greater than 
might be thought probable—there was a cer- 
tain variety of style (though not very much), 
and the logical march of the incidents was 
not quite conclusive ; but the flirtation of Lady 
Angeline Catherwood at Beauchamp Manor 
continued very well the first experience of the 
honorable Miss Sterling with the fascinating 
Percy Lynne, at the Duchess of Dudley’s 
ball. If the general point of view—the at- 
mosphere, so to speak—was sometimes cyni- 
cal, and sometimes snobbish, and sometimes 
merely deadly dull and commonplace, why, 
the reader’s attention was encouraged by a 
succession of titled fillips. The danger of de- 
tection was very slight—as the chief conspir- 
ator pointed out to his fellows—the readers of 
this species of literature not being in the least 
likely to recognize the incidents familiar to 
all works of the kind even in this thin 
disguise. 

Miss Atherton’s very readable little inci- 
dent in New York society carries the reader 
through as wide a range as did the reprehen- 
sible work of fiction noted above. Her inci- 
dents are the very familiar ones—the wretched 
little fortune-hunting English duke, ‘* who 
looks as though he had been boiled for soup,”” 
the fine intelligent American heiresses, with 
their handsome physique and their intellectual 
craving for something outside the narrow pale 
of society; the clear-headed, thin-lipped, 
steely gray-eyed millionaire father, etc., etc. 
But, whereas the narrative opens as a slight 
but clever satire on the vague yearning of 
these idle young ladies toward socialistic or 
other philanthropic fads, it gradually leavens 
its conventional situations with unexpected 





bits of human nature (even in the fishy-eyed 
little duke, in the frivolous and pretty Mrs. 
Burr, in the quite admirable millionaire 
father), till it ends on an unusually high 
plane with the simple, but effective presenta- 
tion of a household divided for all future time, 
the loss of faith and trust between husband 
and wife who had been united for twenty 
years. The contrast between this dignified 
tragedy and the derisive air with which the 
story opens, the unexpected developments in 
the well-dressed mannikins who are presented 
on this little stage, give this rendering of a 
familiar theme a character quite its own. 
(D. Appleton & Co.). 


SPANISH CASTLES BY THE RHINE. 
TYCHAL YARN, 


A TRIP- 
BY DAVID SKAATS FOSTER 


This sufficiently ungeographical title may 
serve to warn the reader against any too im- 
plicit faith in the series of events here re- 
lated. Though founded on natural facts— 
including some of the latest inventions of 
science—and plentifully bolstered by a distri- 
bution of very exact proper names, dates, 
etc., the author further secures his reader by 
causing the second and third heroes, at the 
outset of their respective tales, to cast doubts 
upon the trustworthiness of their predecessor. 
The third exploiter, ‘‘ who looked like the 
king,’ naturally escapes this pursuing con- 
demnation, but his own adventures smack of 
the mythical, The locality of these events 
is given as that of those vague little German 
principalities and kingdoms which share with 
the equally uncertain Danubian provinces the 
affections of these inventors of Jocal color. 
The heroes are those extraordinarily capable 
young Americans of serious fiction who, like 
their cousins, the young Englishmen, go out 
into the world of Latins, Teutons and other 
inferior races and bear down everything be- 
forethem. This type is too sufficiently rec- 
ognized by the younger masters of modern 
fiction, in English, to permit us to doubt of 
its real value. In Mr. Foster’s three tales 
these heroes arrive at their logical conclusion, 
with the great additional advantage of not 
taking themselves too seriously, of being truly 
diverting in their adventures, and, as we have 
said, of sticking their tongues out at each 
other behind their backs. Notwithstanding 
our natural reluctance to accept their asser- 
tions, the skill with which they present them 
carries us along with them quite involun- 
tarily, and we rejoice in their triumphs and 
laugh at the discomfiture of their adversaries 
with real enjoyment, which is more than we 
always do when we meet them in more pre- 
tentious pages. 

In this neat little combination of judicious 
satire and pureinvention this small book may 
be confidently recommended. (Henry Holt 
& Company.) 


THE 
BY 


ONE MAN WHO WAS CONTENT, MARY, 
LUSTIGS, CORINNA’S FIAMMETTA. 
MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


Of these four short studies, the first, which 
gives its title to the book, and which, we 
believe, is presented as a profound psycholog- 
ical study, is simply a piece of literature 
without connection with anything else in 
heaven and earth. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s 
hero is a man of straw, a woman’s man, 
evolved from conventionalities and her inner 
consciousness. He desires the love of a 
woman and he desires the power to sway the 
thoughts and deeds of men, he possesses 
health, vigor, and good looks, an excellent 
social standing and much money. He at- 
tains the highest eminence in his profession 
and in the halls of legislation of his country, 
he had a wife with whom he lived in the 
closest possible community in action, in in- 
terests, thoughts, emotions. And at the 
close of this fortunate existence, in which his 
only misfortune had been the death of his 
wife, he arrives at the great conclusion that 
the source of his happiness is that he had 
really lived the life of a man; ‘‘that I have 
wanted and obtained, aspired and realized, 
possessed and enjoyed, fought with my special 
fate and gained the victory.’’ Naturally. It 
would be surprising if he did not. 

The remaining three stories, however, are 
completely dissimilar and are much the best 
things of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s that we 
have read, For the last two she is said to 





























































































































have found her materials in the course of her 
experiences as inspector of the common 
schools in the city, but no mere experiences 
among the poor alone could have given her 
this excellent knowledge of putting things, 
of suggesting without laboriously describing, 
of judicious suppression and artistic touching- 
up. The lightness of touch, the bits of 
pathos and humor and imagination, make 
these three sketches admirable. The cousin 
Corinna, who relates the episode of poor 
Fiammetta, is quite convincing ; we believe 
in her if only because she finds her neighbor’s 
gown one of the most unintelligent ones she 
ever saw. Her despairing summing up of her 
protégée is conclusive—‘*a more modest, 
gentle, docile, good, innocent, ignorant little 
donkey doesn’t live. Heaven knows how 
she came to be so sweet and to stay so inno- 
cent. But heaven does that sort of thing 
sometimes. It seems to know less heredity 
and environment than we do.”’ The report- 
er’s description of Lustig’s"girl,,who poisoned 
the last days of poor Mrs. Lustig, and the 
grotesque fortunate ending of this sordid little 
tragedy, have also that element of the unex- 
pected and uncommonplace in them which 
saves them. Even little Jimmie, whose 
gutter-English is so faithfully reported, is an 
important contributor to this lop-sided drama 
in which the cause of virtue is thwarted for 
her own good, and in which we are left 
speculating with all our ideas reversed. 

The second story, Mary, of a pathetic old 
lady and her highly objectionable parrot, is 
one of those light works of art in which 
everything depends upon the technique; and 
here the technique leaves nothing to be de- 


sired. (The Century Company.) 
THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. BY GUY 
BOOTHBY 


This is a case of fair forewarning, the 
contents being very justly represented by the 
label. The B. W. D. is a wonderful and 
bewitching lady pirate, who haunts the In- 
dian and Chinese seas in a dazzling white 
yacht that outsails everything—even cannon 
balls—and defies the navies of Great Britain, 
China and Japan. But confluent small pox 
unfortunately breaks out in her mysterious 
island retreat among the child-like and 
trusting natives, who bask in her benefi- 
cent, maternal sway, and it becomes neces- 
sary to summon scientific assistance from 
outside. Doctor George de Normanville 
accordingly allows himself to embark from 
Hong-Kong on a fine moonlit night, on a 
mysterious voyage, for the consideration of 
a thousand pounds—half of them cash down 
on the spot—and accordingly wakes up the 
next morning on board the dazzling yacht. 
From the moment on which he first be- 
holds ‘the most beautiful woman—and I 
say it advisedly, knowing it to be true— 
that I had ever or have ever beheld, or 
shall ever behold in my life,’ until that in 
which he * rained kisses upon her beautiful 
face,’’ the romance proceeds upon the regu- 
lation lines, and afterward—with many still 
more startling and unlikely occurrences—un- 
til ‘* she sets down the rosy, toddling infant 
beside me.’ Mr. Boothby’s scheme is all 
right, but he lacks an eye for what the paint- 
ers call ‘* values,’’ and a consciousness of the 
fact that only the gullible are ever deceived 
by overloading. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Booxs REceIvep.—A Spotless Reputation, by 
Dorothea Gerard: D. Appleton & Co. The Jes- 
samy Bride, by F. Frankfort Moore : H. 5S, Stone & 


Co. My Spanish Sweetheart, by F. A. Ober: F. 
Tennyson Neely. One Man Who Was Content, by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer: Century Co. A 
Bachelor of Paris, by J. W. Harding: F. Tennyson 
Neely. Mitchell’s Duplicate Whist and Modern 
Leads, by Jno. T. Mitchell: Ibling Bros. & Ever- 
ard. Observations of a Bachelor, by Louis Lom- 
bard: F. Tennyson Neely. The Impudent Come- 
dian and Others, by F. Feankfort Moore: H. S. 
& Co, Prisoners of Conscience, by Amelia E, Barr : 
Century Co. KingsIn Adversity, by Edward S, Van 
Zile: F. Tennyson Neely. The Beautiful White 
Devil, by Guy Boothby: D. Appleton & Co. His 
Fortunate Grace, by Gertrude Atherton: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Paola Corletti, by Alice Howard Hilton: 
F. Tennyson Neely. Flames, by Robert Hichens: 
H. S. Stone & Co, The Mutable Many, by Robert 
Barr: Frederick A.Stokes Co. The Sun of Saratoga, 
by Joseph A. Altsheler: D Appleton & Co. Sketches 
In Lavender, Blue and Green, by Jerome K. Jerome: 
Henry Holt & Co. The Beautiful Miss Brooke, by 
Z.Z.: D. Appleton & Co. The Third Violet, by 
Stephen Crane: D. Appleton & Co. Fierceheart, 
The Soldier, by J. C Snaith: D. Appleton & Co. 
Uncle Bernac, by A. Conan Doyle: D. Appleton & 
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Co. Marietta’s Marriage, by W. E. Norsis: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, Kerchiefs to Hunt Souls, by M. 
Amelia Fytche: F. Tennyson Neely. A New Aris- 
tocracy, by Birch Arnold: F. Tennyson Neely. A 
Bar Sinister, by St. Geo Rathbone: F, Tennyson 
Neely. Wonderful Adventures on Venus, by C. W. 
Pope: Arena Publishing Co. Montrésor 1486, by 
Loota: F. Tennyson Neely. The Honor of a Prin- 
cess, by F, Kimball Scribner: F. Tennyson Neely. 
O id Folks, by Opie Read: F. Tennyson Neely. A 
Fascinating Sinner, by Delta: F. Tennyson Neely. 
A Rose of Yesterday, by F. Marion Crawford: 
Macmillan Co, 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


HYSTERICS AND HISTORY 


Lmost simultaneously there were pub- 
A lished in this country four books 
dealing with the life and times of 
Joan of Arc. They were the chief records 
of what the magazine advertisements were 
pleased to call the cult of La Pucelle, and 
though there were other records a many in 
magazine articles, in other books, and in ref- 
erences inthe daily and trade newpapers, four 
books were fairly typical of the strength and 
depth of the cult, of its sincerity, and of that 
of its historical quest. The four were Mark 
Twain’s Joan of Arc, Francis M. Lowell’s 
Joan of Arc, Mrs. Trollope’s Joan of Arc, 
and Andrew Lang’s A Monk of Fife. 


‘K 
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Of the four, the one by Mark Twain was 
the most famous, Lowell’s the most accurate, 
Mrs. Trollope’s the most hysterical, and An- 
drew Lang’s the best written. But allowing 
for the natural difference in the masculine 
point of view, Mark Twain’s was hardly less 
hysterical than his feminine rival. His book 
was praised as the best thing he ever did, and 
it was neither good history nor good fiction. 
He made the worst mistake which the au- 
thor of a historical novel can make in put- 
ting Joan of Arc in the foreground as the 
heroine of the book. He went at his picture 
with a pot of whitewash, an onion, and a 
liberal supply of the silver gilt which, ac- 
cording to Barrie, is also largely used for 
coffins, 

**% 

The whitewash Mark Twain used for his 
heroine, She was absolutely without flaw to 
him. She had not alone the womanly vir- 
tues of purity, kindliness, charity, and pa- 
tience, but she had as well prudence, fore- 
sight, the military knowledge of a general, 
and the hardihood of a soldier under arms. 
Nothing ever overcame her or subdued her. 
She was as clever of speech as she was shrewd 
in action. To him she was a little lower 
than the angels. The silver gilt supplied the 
halo and the onion the pathos. He did not 
draw Joan of Arc. What he drew was an 
incarnation of perfection over which women 
and children with proper regard for the cov- 
enances might duly be expected to snivel. 

** 

Equipped with a feminine facility for emo- 
tion, a set of nerves more than usually sensi- 
tive, and a capacity for heroine worship which 
no man could hope to equal, Mrs. Trollope 
surpassed Mark Twain in his own field. Her 
book is ostensibly history, in reality it is hys- 
terics. It is one long-drawn-out gasp. ‘The 
reader is agonized through over 300 pages 
of more heartrending suffering than Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. There is a warning in the 
preface that the book does not end happily, 
and that the reader’s tear ducts must be ready 
for any call, Bnt the warning is inadequate. 
The veil is lifted and the slaughter begins. 
Joan dies to slow music, and is carried up 
aloft by machinery borrowed from the last act 
of Faust, while her persecutors disappear 
through a trap door amid the fumes of sul- 
phur and a blaze of red fire. Joan has won 
her kingdom and Satan comes into his own 
again, 

x 

To Mrs, Trollope and Mark Twain, 
Francis M. Lowell stands in the place of the 
devil’s advocate. With a persistence and 
earnestness which would be overwhelming if 
they were not so pitiful, the historian digs up 
Joan’s dry bones and holds that there never 
was any flesh upon them. He goes patheti- 
cally into every scene of her early life, her 





peasant cluildhood, her lack of education, the 
scandal she gave in wearing male attire, and 
finally her incompetence and rashness in the 
field. He goes behind the legend to the 
woman and, unsatisfied, goes further to prove 
that she was nothing out of the ordinary, 
and was if anything below the average. She 
represents to him something abnormal, some- 
thing in the interests of history to be argued 
away. Huis book is not an easy one to read. 
It contains much valuable data, and is based 
upon his view of the facts in the case. But 
in his anxiety to be not affected by the Joan 
cult, to be absolutely without a prejudice in 
favor of the Maid of Orleans, he has taken 
several steps in the other direction, and 
seldom uplitts his voice about the Maid except 
to damn. His book is like a town of bones, 
and his argument like taking the blessing off 
a churchyard. 
*"* 

The Monk of Fife is a fairer piece of work, 
but it is not history, and never pretends to be. 
It is an historical romance, of which its Eng- 
lish is its chief charm. Lang has the wisdom 
to avoid the pit into which Twain falls, and 
makes the Maid a side figure in the story. 
The Monk of Fife is the hero, and he has a 
heroine of his own. The Maid stands to 
them in the place of a patron. Lang has 
been sparing neither of whitewash nor of 
silver gilt, but the influence of the onion is 
lacking. It is not a great book, nor is it 
typical of the life and times of Joan of Arc. 
But it is a fair historical romance, and the 
reader can get comparatively few false ideas 
from its perusal. 

**s 

Thus the four. They will die shortly, and 
the almost inanimate body of the cult of La 
Pucelle will perish with them. The loss will 
not be material, for already a new historical 
and hysterical cult has been prodded into 
being by the magazines, and will live and die 
and be buried and forgotten. Another will 
take its place in turn, and so ad nauseam. 
For histories written at a time when there is 
any popular feeling on the subject matter are 
comparatively valueless. No better proof of 
it can be adduced than Nicolay and Hay’s 
Lincoln, or Sloane’s Napoleon, With Lin- 
coln, with Napoteon, as with Joan of Arc, 
as with all magazine heroes, the case is the 
same. When the subject is temporarily for- 
gotten some writer less clever than Mark 
Twain, less accurate perhaps than Lowell, 
will take the materials they had and turn 


them into history. 
Ghost. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


He cool June had a bearish effect on 
thin frocks in our part of the world. 


Fashion’s selection of transparent: 


materials has been checkmated by a conspir- 
acy of rain and low temperatnre, an unlooked- 
for defeat not to be expected of our gay New 
Yorker, always leading off neck and neck 
with Paris and far outdoing her in point of 
weather. Since gossamer gowns have lost 
their inning, so far smart light woolens have 
been the gainers, are quite to the fore in 
pretty fawns and grays on cream white 
grounds in stripes or checker-board squares 
as well as in lovely straw yellows, bluet-blues, 
sage-greens, violets and mauves. Nothing 
in fact could look fresher or prettier these 
cool, breezy mornings, whether worn inland 
or by the sea. This weather is just the 
thing for the modish red jacket. In the 
country it is a delightful note of color amid 
trees and foliage, sky and water, on neigh- 
boring ocean sands—wherever, in fact, we 
happen to be. 

There is nothing absolutely new to chron- 
icle, but the variety in gowns created on one 
model is beyond belief. 


THE BOLERO BACK A PITFALL TO MANY 


The backs of bodices on smart gowns are 
quite as trimmed up as the fronts, but it 
must be confessed that the designer is often 
carried away beyond proper discrimination. 
When a back is trimmed in a lopsided 
manner, were it worn by a Juno it would 
prove a deformity. There are lines belong- 














ing to the back of every woman’s figure 
which must be preserved, whether her figure 
is perfect or the reverse. Waist-trimmers 
show a tendency to ignore this fact and are 
laying on laces, passementeries, embroideries 
in impossible ways, regardless of the deform- 
ity they are producing. Suitable trimming 
on the backs of most gowns, especially those 
built of summer silks and transparent 
materials, cannot but be thought a charming 
innovation as well as a becoming fashion to 
the majority. Nothing is prettier than the 
openings for chemisette or for guimpe. A 
dress is greatly beautified by these additions, 
and the becomingness of the light soft 
materials near the face and around the throat 
is felt at once and appreciated. 


CHARMING FASHION OF INTRODUCING 
LACES AND CHIFFON NEAR THE FACE 


THE 


Take, for instance, any of the white fig- 
ured foulards so popular this summer. None 
of them are becoming when the material is 
brought up close to the neck—that is, when 
the bodice and skirt form one mass. It is 
too severe, too trying; but break it by in- 
lettings and openings, where mousseline de 
soie or laces are introduced, and presto, what 
a change !—quite another frock is evolved at 
once. A charming model of this sort of fou- 
lard, in bay-leaf green splashed with white, 
came under my notice yesterday, and was 
most satisfactory because there is scarcely any 
material in which it would not look well if 
duplicated. To begin with the skirt—it was 
one of the moderately gored ones of walking 
length, lined with a gray and green shot 
silk, and the foulard and taffeta seamed to- 
gether, then pressed open, thus securing it 
against sagging, and rendering it a firm, ser- 
viceable skirt, fit to be worn everywhere. 
The trimming consisted of inch-wide green 
velvet ribbon, laid on the two gore seams on 
either side of front gore, in three rows each, 
from hem to irregular distances above the 
knee. Very simple, but effective were these 
broken lines in front. The bodice had been 
fitted to a figure not slender enough to stand 
the regulation belt, Consequently, it sprang 
slightly over the hips, and its line was lost in 
the skirt drapery—the proper waist finish for 
figures of this kind, giving a less heavy ex- 
pression to the bottom of the waist than if it 
were defined by trimming of any sort what- 
ever. By giving to the back and front a 
small point, this effect was increased in a way 
it would not have been had the line run 
straight round. There was set in the bodice 
a white silk tucked chemisette, pointed at 
the bottom, aad strapped over with narrow 
green velvet ribbon, with collar band to 
match. Very pretty were the sleeves outlin- 
ing the arm, gracefully draped at the top. 
Around throat and wrists were frills of mous- 
seline de soie, cream-white. This model 
built in gray, blue or cedar-brown alpaca, 
in etamines, crépons or summer serges, could 
be turned out very inexpensively, and prove 
to be exactly the sort of gown a lady is most 
in need of and best pleased with. Everyone 
of these different fabrics mentioned suggests, 
naturally, different trimmings—braiding in 
some cases, taffeta ribbons in others, and so 
on, and so on. 


PRETTY V-SHAPED MODEL 


For transparent materials there is also an 
equally available model, without any intri- 
cacy, and making little demand upon the 
purse, if one chooses to have it so. The ma- 
terial is of the finest silk grenadine—a French 
blue, dotted over with small pink silk dots. 
The skirt and bodice linings are of rose-pink 
taffeta, which turned the gown into a dressy 
affair at once. A skirt separately hung, with 
two narrow flounces on the bottom, is edged 
with black lace, and headed by a black lace 
insertion inset, It is well to mention that 
the seams of the grenadine after being pressed 
open were bound with pink silk ribbon, so 
that when the skirt falls over its lining the 
edges of these seams are invisible. Had they 
been bound with blue or black, they would 
have been seen clearly, and ruined the effect 
of the skirt completely. As this gown be- 
longed to the owner of the green and white 
foulard, the bodice sprang in like manner 
over the hips. It crossed from right to left 
in front, and from left to right in the back, 
leaving V-shaped openings, where a chemis- 





sette effect in blue mousseline de soie tucked 
in groups over the pink silk waist lining was 
charming, in combinaticn with black lace 
insertion. 

The grenadine on the sides, which crossed, 
wes embroideied by hand the whole Jength 
in a floral design executed in suitable silks, 
the flowers jeweled with topaz and hyacinth, 
and the leaves bordered with fine cut-stee! 
beads, the wrists of the sleeves touched off in 
the same way. The drapery of the top ot 
sleeves was charming, but as drapery is an in- 
spiration it is useless to try and explain it, and 
especially difficult 1s it since such drapery has 
become so moderate. The collar band was 
of blue mousseline de so’e in tucks and black 
Jace entredeux or insertion corresponding with 
the chemisette. Without this hand-embroid- 
ery one may follow this model mest inexpen- 
sively by substituting other material out of 
the great choice to be found and the great 
bargains offered, now that end-of-the-season 
sales are beginning. Bits of passementerie, 
bits of lisse embroideries, or lace would look 
extremely well on the cross front and cross 
back, or when of dimity, beige batistes, col- 
ored Jawns, figured organdies, the bodice 
might be laid in plaits or tucks, and have a 
simple frill of plaited lace on the edge of the 
cross pieces. This with narrow lace on the 
bottom of the flounces is quite sufficient, the 
chemisette and collar band being prettily 
made, and where the figure permis, a silk 
or ribbon belt, or sash with long ends added. 
Those accustomed to dress well know that to 
look smart requires much less expenditure 
than many persons are apt to imagine, The 
instinct of proper selection and how to wear 
your frocks, is the main things and not the 
cost of them, nor that they are laden down 
with expensive trimmings or fal-lols. 


SLEEVE CAP 


A noticeable cap effect is greatly admired 
on tops of sleeves on the very latest gowns. 
It stands out from the arm quite separate 
from the rest of the sleeve, which presents 
the effect of being tight to the arm all the 
way from wrist to shoulder. Sometimes it is 
so in fact, and the cap is separate, but any 
sleeve top may be arranged to produce almost 
the same effect by banding it round with in- 
sertions or plaits and lining it so that it lies 
smooth and flat, with the least bit of gathers 
only where sewed into the arm seam, the 
surplus drapery tacked up underneath close to 
the arm on the lining. The old fashioned 
single puff sleeve top is quite a favorite and 
may be made very dressy on some gowns by 
having a band of ribbon or velvet at the 
bottom, either with buckle slids run through 
or small bows and jeweled buckles or rosettes 
and buckles or a lace band with narrow rib- 
bon or velvet rosettes. On wash gowns a 
band of ribbon with bow is always a pretty 
finish. 


THE USEFUL PIQUE 


Apropos of most dresses, what is _pret- 
tier than piqués? They are rather heavy 
in extreme warm weather, but at all other 
times they are most satisfactory and far more 
economical than lawns, because they take 
less material to build them and require little 
or notrimming to finish them off, Piqués 
this summer lead off among the smartest 
gowns. In silver.gray, buff, rose-pink, 
mauve, Nile green and white, braided or 
trimmed with heavy guipures in beige or 
white tones, they cannot be surpassed. All 
these fall among the high-priced gowns, but 
nothing is to prevent one from being equally 
smart in a simple white piqué skirt and Eton 
waist or a reefer with white braid in military 
frogs down the front, a pretty silk or lawn 
waist underneath, stock and tie carefully 
chosen, belt and buckles equally so. 


THE LATEST REEFER 


What can be more attractive? The 
latest Paris reefer is to be recognized by its 
very short flat basque, its wide revers turning 
over, its rounded corners, its high collar in 
the back only, its coat sleeve with turn-over 
mousquetaire cuff and a slit on each side of 
the fronts, through which a belt of silk or 
leather is to be passed and then buckled. 
The effect on the figure is then so trim, 
preserving the outlines and requiring only 
(Continued on page vi) 
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‘€ Well, Mary,”’ asked the Modern Hus- 
band, ** what have you been doing to-day ?”’ 

[he Modern Woman was taking off her 
bonnet. 

‘¢ Everything,’’ she answered. ‘‘ I’ve had 
such a busy day—you can’t imagine, At nine 
this morning we had a reading at Mrs. X.’s 
—such a beautiful reading. Mrs. X. read 
us a paper on the Architecture of the Probable 













CLOAK FOR THE RACES, OF ACCORDION-PLAITED 


SILK 


Cavital of Mars—I do wish you could have 
heard it, dear—and after that Professor W. 
gave us a little talk on the Microscopic Jn- 
sects of Central Africa. It was so interest- 
ing.”” 

“Tt must”have been.”” 

‘Then at eleven there was a meeting of 
the Seventeen Great Religions Club, and at 
eleven-thirty a meeting of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Society for the Ref- 
ormation of Murderers.”” 





Vacation 








Packer’s 


Tar Soap 


‘4 Yes,”’ 

*¢ And at noon I Junched with Mrs, Z.”’ 

6¢ Yes.”” 

‘¢ And in the afternoon we went to the 
spring theatricals of the Women’s Garrick 
Club. And then coming home I saw such a 
lovely child playing in the street in front of 


our house. Such a dear little boy! I quite 
wanted to kiss him. I wonder whose caild 
he is.”” 


** Did he have yellow hair?’ asked the 
Modern Man. 

$6 Yes,”” 

** And blue eyes ?”” 

‘* Beautiful blue eyes. ° 

** And an old shirt waist ?”’ 

*€ Oh, a horrid shirt waist !”’ 

** Then I know whose child he is.”’ 

‘6 Well?”* 

‘* He’s ours.”’—Boston Budget. 


> 


First Bicycre Girt: **Oh, yes; I often 
fall off, bnt I always land on my feet.’’ 

Seconp Ditto: **I think you said you 
were from Chicago.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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COACHING REDINGOTE FOR COACHING TOUR 





The best of all Pills are BEECHAM’s. 





It is advisable when going away from home to take 
with you a supply of Packer's Tar Soap. 


Because it “is antiseptic and a con- 
stant protection against contagion. 


Because bathing and shampooing 


with this good tar soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury. 


Because it is soothing and healing and 
will allay itching and _ irritation 
caused by dust, perspiration, chaf- 
ing, prickly-heat, insect pests, 


sunburn and ivy-poisoning. 





Mrs, Eastraxe: ‘* You visited Venice 
while you were in Europe, I hear, Mrs. 
Trotter ?”” 

Mrs. Trotter: ‘Yes, indeed, and we 
were rowed about by one of the chandeliers 
for which that place is noted.’’—-Harper’s 
Bazar. 





EECHAMS 


! 





For Bilious and Nervous disorders such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty [linutes. 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


Fora 








Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

|| they act like magic, arousing with the 
| Rosebud of Health ‘he whole physical en 
| ergies of the human frame, and are pos.- 


} 
| tively 


| Without a Rival! 


| They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptiy remove ob- 
| structions or irregularities of the system. 
25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
1] receipt of price. Address, 
| B.F.ALLENCO., 365 Canal St.,New York 
Book Free upon application, 
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} The Bicycle 
Sensation = 
1897 COLUMBIAS -AT $75 


Standard of the World 


‘896 Columbias at $60 





1897 Hartfords at 50 
Hartford Pattern 2. at 45 


Hartlord Pattern | at 40 
at 30 


) 
) 
? 
) 
Hartford Patterns 5 and 6 
These are the new prices. 
They have set the whole 
bicycle world talking— 
and buying. 
POPE MFQ.CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalog free from any Columbia dealer; 
by mail for a 2-cent stamp. 
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BUTTON Hose Supporter 


Never Slips or Tears 

@ Ofalldealers. Sample pair by mail,25c. Catalogue free Z 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
@P. O. Box 1604. BOSTON, MASS‘@ 
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Two Cheap Bindings 


COST NORE THAN 
One Good One. 
Therefore it is Economy to Buy 





WAN a| 


Which OUTLASTS and OUTLOOKS any other 


Skirt Binding on the Market. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters SH. & M. 


It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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BUSTLES 


(Made from our Bustlebone) 


| Black Slate . White 


Ask your dealer for them 
ot by mail 50c each 


Inquire about Featherbone at any 
of the tollowing offices 


New York—g07 Broadway, cor. 20th St, 
Chicago—702 Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 
Boston —7 Temple Place, cor. Tremont. 
Philadelphia—28 South 8th Sr, 


Warren Featherbone Co. 


THREE OAKS, MICH. 


GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
Stxvupen Co., New Yore. 








| Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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(Continued from page 32) 
that the front of under bodice be a mass or 
frillings, whether of lace, mousseline de soie 
or simple lawn, from collar band to belt, a 
soft, fluffy mass filling out the open space, 
perfectly in proportion to the wide revers. 
Start these frillings in the form of a bow at 
the neck and let them spread out row after 
row and then gradually decrease their width 
towards the waist line. If a ribbon belt 1s 
chosen, have a large full bow with loops 
above and below fastened in the centre. It 
will add much to the smartness. 


A TRAVELER’S NOTES 


He noble art of advertising, as is well 
i known, is one of the triumphs of 
this present century, One of the 
latest developments of this benefit to man- 
kind is a small pamphlet now circulating in 
Paris, with a prominent head-line: Medal of 
Gold at the International Exposition of Nice 
in 1897. The qualities of this great inven- 
tion are set forth in displayed paragraphs, 
with initials: ‘Offers to everyone the 
method of self-instruction by pictorial art, 
and of forming marvelous, collections of 
everything which in the universe can 
charm, amuse or interest . ... It is the 
indispensable Vade Mecum which everyone 
should have about his person in order to 
prove his identity, to give his address, to 
serve as a seal of guarantee or of authenticity, 
to procure economically a considerable pub- 
licity . It permits everyone, at a very 
moderate price, to assure the inviolability of 
his correspondence, to possess his own por- 
trait, his house, his manufactory, his chateau, 
his villa . etc. Well, this wonderful 
invention is aseries of small photographic 
stamps, of whatever you like, gummed and 
perforated and carried about the person if so 
desired. Nothing could be more simple. 


PUPPETS IN THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH 


M. Ernest Maindron has been writing for 
the Revue Encyclopidique a learned article 
on marionnettes and puppets in all ages, in the 
course of which he gives this curious descrip- 
tion of the perfection to which they were 
brought in the service of the church in the 
middle ages. The most celebrated of these 
were the mitouries de la mi-aoit, shown in 
the church Saint-Jacques at Dieppe, and in 
which living priests and laymen assisted in 
the pantomime. The theatie was set up in 
the choir of the church, the upper part as- 
cending to the vaulted roof. The account is 
quoted from L, Vite’s Histoire des anciennes 
villes de France: At the summit of this 
theatre a venerable old man, robed like a 
monarch, crowned with a tiara, was seated 
on acloud; over his head glittered a great 
sun, shining like gold and crystal, and all 
around him was a swarm of beautiful stars. 
This old man was the Eternal Father ; beside 
him flew a legion of angels, going, coming, 
taking his orders, waving their wings, swing- 
ing their censers, as if they had been real 
angels. Small wires, skilfully concealed, 
caused them to execute all these movements ; 
and the people to utter cries of joy, to shiver 
with admiration. If we may belive the re- 
cords of the time, these marionnette angels 
performed veritable prodigies, and surpassed 
in skill those fantoccini which are still the 
joy of the Italians. Thus, when, after the 
service, it was necessary to extinguish the 
candles, they were blown out by little angels 
who flew to them for that purpose. Other 
angels set their trumpets to their mouths so 
exactly in timie during certain passages of the 
organ that it seemed as though the sounds 
issued from their instruments. 

** At the beginning of the mass, two an- 
gels, sent by the Father Eternal, descended 
from heaven and came to take in their arms 
the Holy Virgin, who was lying on her death 
bed before the high altar, in the midst of a 
species of garden of Gethsemane, the flowers 
and the fruits of which were made of painted 
wax. The Virgin, thus carried by the angels, 
ascended to heaven with sufficient slowness to 
reach the arms of the Father Eternal only at 
the moment of the adoration. Then God the 
Father gave her three times his benediction, 
an angel crowned her, and the clouds of 
heaven seemed to gather under her feet and 
to conceal her from the view of the spectators. 














‘ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS } 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3 Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Sow questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 
ADDRESSES WANTED 


N. T.—The article you mention can be 
purchased from Altman, 1gth St. and Sixth 


SUGGESTED POSE FOR 








gestions it*would be difficult to choose be- 
tween Him and your correspondent. 

Kindly make this clear. 

This can be made clear ina few words. 
As to having a single or double-breasted 
waistcoat with a double-breasted sack coat, 
there is no rule. It is wholly a matter of 
personal taste. It is not surprising that we 
should state at one time that it should be 
worn with a single-breasted waistcoat or at 
another time with a double breasted waist- 
coat, because both are worn. There is a 
little preference, however, for the single- 
breasted waistcoat for summer because it is 
light. Most of the waistcoats this year are 
made single-breasted. We regret that we 
have not been entirely clear on this point, 
but it is not as contradictory as it would seem 
at first reading. Dress for men, other than 
strictly evening dress, is subject to varia’ions 
according to taste, place and temperature. 
In this case, therefore, either a single-breasted 
or a double breasted waistcoat is right, as de- 
termined by any of these considerations, 


933. Suitable Summer Wardrobe 
for Matron Who is in Mourning for 


DOGS 


The originals of this photograph are Spy, a pure white English setter owned By Mr. 


George Meyers of Ticusville ; 
Meyers ; 


E. W. Watson. 


Ave,, and Stern Bros., West 23rd St. 
Also you can obtain the articles all cotton 
lisle or silk, which are cooler for summer, 

Edyth.— The special corsets you ask about 
in all colors can be bought of Altman, cor. 
19th St. and Sixth Ave, 


Addresses Wanted.——If Anne Knick- 
erbocker Wardop will send her address to 
Vogue she will receive a reply to her com- 
munication of the 15th. 


932. Waistcoats. To E. P., Phila- 
delphia.—In your issue of 27 May, 1897, 
Him says if you have a serge suit made, order 
a double-breasted coat closing with three but- 
tons. Have the waistcoat single-breasted. 

In answer to a correspondent in the same 
issue you suggest as a model for a serge suit a 
double-breasted waistcoat. 

If one desired to be guided by your sug- 


Butch, a black collie owned by Mr. Frank 
and Dash, an English setter, owned by Messrs. F. C. Wheeler and 
Biographies of this attractive trio were published 21 Jan., 1897. 


Parent who Died Three Months Ago. 
Perplexity.—(1) I am in mourning for a 
parent who died three months ago. Would 
Vogue kindly inform me if it would be cor- 
rect to wear a jacket and skirt of white serge 
in the morning at hotels this coming sum- 
mer? I have been told that all white was 
considered deep mourning ; if so, what would 
be suitable for a front to wear with serge? 
Would mull do? 

(2) Would a waist of black mousseline de 
soie be too dressy for me next summer, and if 
not, what could be worn with it as a skirt ? 

(3) Will you kindly suggest some suitable 
gowns for wear in the morning? I already 
have a black serge and a black piqué. 

(4) Would shirt waists of black-and-white 
be suitable? I enjoy Vogue so much and 
find its suggestions very helpful. 

(1) The wearing of mourning is largely a 





matter of feeling and personal taste. There 
is no set rule as to just how long one should 
wear deep black, etc., but generally when in 
mourning for a parent white is not worn for a 
year, except in a hair line, a pin dot design, 
or white lawn collars and cuffs. Therefore a 
white serge dress would not be considered 
deep mourning. 

(2) No; a bodice of black mousseline de 
soie would not be too dressy if simply made— 
shirred or tucked, and not trimmed with lace 
or tibbon. A skirt of fine Henrietta cloth 
could be worn with it. Black dotted muslin 
or organdie makes a very pretty dress for hot 
weather when in mourning. 

(3) Serge, Scotch gingham and drap d’¢té 
are suitable materials for morning wear. For 
models see Page 274, Vogue, 29 April. 

(4) Yes; shirt waists of black with hair 
line stripes of white, small dots, or checks 
would be suitable in cotton or taffeta silk. 


934. Evening Yachting Dress. To 
Sara.—(1) Will you kindly tell me what a 
lady should wear aboard a yacht in the even- 
ings? Should the yachting gown of the day 
be worn, or changed to something lighter ? 

(2) Ifinvited to dinner on a yacht, what 
style of dress should be worn? If an ex- 
tremely formal dinner, should the gown be 
décolleté ? 

(1) What you wear for dinner depends 
entirely upon the conditions of the yacht. If 
you are on a large yacht which contains suites 
of rooms, with a large party, the guests and 
yacht are managed in much the same way as 
a house party, people amusing themselves in 
different ways during the day, and assembling 
for a formal dinner at eight o’clock, at which 
you should wear regulation dinner dress, as 
you would ina private house. If the yachting 
party is small and informal, one may wear any 
light summer gown for dinner, It is always 
better to dress. One gets tired of a yachting 
dress after wearing it all day, and it is a relief 
to the rest of the party to see a pretty change 
of costume, and much more of a compliment 
to one’s host. 

(2) When invited to dine on a yacht you 
wear the same gown as if invited to a house, 
Yes, at a formal dinner a décolleté gown is 
always seen. 


935- Use ot Coat of Arms of 
Mother. L. R.—Is there any propriety in 
using the coat of arms of one’s mother, when 
one’s father cannot make good’ his claim to 
one of his own. Please discuss the subject 
with especial reference to what one should 
use on one’s stationery. 

Only the paternal coat-armor may be 
used by son or daughter. The arms follow 
the surname, which they indicate, conse- 
quently one cannot use the coat-armor of a 
surname to which he has no legal right. A 
woman belonging to an armorial family 
loses all right to her paternal coat if she 
marry into an ignoble or non-armorial family. 
Her husband (when of gentle blood) can use 
her arms by impaling with his own. Chil- 
dren can use only the arms of their own sur- 
name. 

On stationery use the father’s arms until 
marriage. Use the husband’s when married. 
The shield without the crest or helmet. 


936. Suitable Traveling Costume. 
Florida.—In August I contemplate taking 
a trip from Florida to New York City, New- 
port, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago and re- 
turn. I am in a dilemma as to a suitable 
traveling suit—something that will look 
stylish and nice at each stopping-place and 
not be too warm for comfort. My dress- 
maker advises'me to wear a plain dark green 
summer silk, made plain skirt, and shirt- 
waist that is entirely new and made last 
spring, with a garnet cloth jacket lined with 
the green silk. Do you think such a suit 
suitable for the trip or will it be too dressy ? 
If so, please suggest a suitable suit complete, 
not too heavy. 

(1.) A silk gown is hardly suitable for 
traveling and advise your getting a light- 
weight cheviot and having a skirt and coat of 
that, with which you could wear shirts of all 
weights and materials. For instance, if you 
had shirts of taffeta, madras, light flannel 
and laWh you would have something for 
every change of temperature. It is difficult 
to have a suit that is quite correct for traveling 
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and also for stopping en route, but we think 
this gown would be stylish and correct. Model 
4467, 10 June, made of cheviot with revers 
ot heavy embroidery ; also model 41, Vogue, 
22 April; going-away gown on middle page, 
Vogue, 20 May, is stylish, but we would 
advise a darker gray or some other color. 
The hat should not be too large or trimmed 
with very bright flowers; gloves should be 
of kid in tan, and black or tan ties or bvots 
should be worn with round toes. Many 
pretty shirt models will be found in past 
numbers of Vogue. 


SHAM HYDROPHOBIA 


He following statements, authorized by 
Miss Mary F. Lovell, Messrs. Mat- 
thew Woods, S. Hurds, and Thomas 
Francis Ferguson, Committee on Publication 
of the Philadelphia Anti-vivisection Society, 
are commended to every reader who is con- 
cerned about the welfare either of human 
beings or of four-footed creatures. These 
were originally published in Vogue of 16 
July, 1896. They are republished in the 
interests of humanity and of dogs—the classes 
that are terrorized by reason of the well-nigh 
universal belief of people in the hydrophobia 
delusion. 


HYDROPHOBIA AS A SIMULATED 
DISEASE 


We have observed with regret numerous 
sensational stories concerning alleged mad 
dogs and the terrible results to human beings 
bitten by them, which are published from 
time to time in the newspapers. Such ac- 
counts frighten people into various nervous 
disorders and cause brutal treatment of ani- 
mals suspected of madness ; and yet there is 
upon record a great mass of testimony from 
physicians asserting the extreme rarity of 
hydrophobia even in the dog, while many 
medical men of wide experience are of the 
opinion that if it develops in human beings 
at all it is only on extremely rare occasions ; 
that the condition of hysterical excitement in 
man described by newspapers as ‘* hydro- 
phobia’’ is merely a series of symptoms, 
due usually to a dread of the disease, such 
dread being caused by realistic newspaper and 
other reports acting upon the imaginations of 
persons scratched or bitten by animals sus- 
pected of rabies. 


PHYSICIANS WHO HAVE PRACTICED FOR FROM 
TWENTY TO SEVENTY YEARS NEVER 
SAW A CASE 


The late Dr. Hiram Corson, whose prac- 
tice extended over a pertod of seventy (70) 
years, during which time he searched dili- 
gently for the disease in man or animal, 
wrote under date of January 18, 1896: ‘*I 
have never had a real case of hydrophobia.”’ 

Dr, Traill Green, a physician, like Dr. 
Corson, accurate in observation, careful in 
statement, and whose practice also extends 
over a long period, writes under date of Jan- 
uary 28, 1896: ‘*I have never had a case of 
hydrophobia, nor have I ever seen a case in 
the practice of other physicians.”” 


OFFER OF $100 FOR GENUINE HYDROPHOBIA 
PATIENT NEVER TAKEN UP 


Dr. Matthew Woods, who has been in 
quest of the disease for twenty years, and who 
during two summers personally visited every 
case reported in Philadelphia, asserts that he 
never saw hydrophobia either in man or ani- 
mal, and although six years ago, at the con- 
clusion of a paper on the subject read before 
a large audience, he offered $100 to any 
person bringing him such a patient, yet so 
far no one has claimed the reward. Dr. 
Woods furthermore adds that although he 
has questioned many physicians on the sub- 
ject, he has not yet found one who has ever 
seen hydrophobia either in man or animal. 

At the Philadelphia Dog Pound, where, 
on an average, over six thousand (6,000) 
Vagrant dogs are taken up annually, and 
Where the catchers and keepers are frequently 
bitten while handling them, not one case of 
hydrophobia has occurred during its entire 
history of twenty-five years, in which time 
about 150,000 dogs were handled. 





DR. SPITZKA HAS BEEN LOOKING IN VAIN FOR 
A MAD DOG FOR EIGHT YEARS 


The well-known specialist, Dr. Edward 
C. Spitza, Professor of the Medical Jurispru- 
dence and of the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous System in the New York 
Post-Graduate School of Medicine, and Pres 
ident of the New York Neurological Society, 
writes: ** Much of the observation of suspi- 
cious dogs is made through optics disturbed by 
fear, and by persons incompetent to interpret 
what they see. Notwithstanding every ef- 
fort,’’ he continues, *‘ made by the writer to 
secure the observation of rabies in man or 
dog, not a single opportunity has offered itself 
during the last eight years ’’ (the period of 
his observation ). 


THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE BITTEN BY DOGS BUT 
NO CASES OF HYDROPHOBIA DEVELOP 


The record of the London Hospital a few 
years ago showed 2,668 persons bitten by 
angry dogs. None of them developed hydro- 
phobia. St. George’s Hospital, London, 
records 4,000 patients bitten by dogs sup- 
posed to have been mad. No case of hydro- 
phobia. 

In the record of all the diseases which 
have occurred at the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in a hundred and forty years, only two cases 
which were supposed to be hydrophobia have 
occurred. One of these, however—the only 
one submitted to bacteriological test—did not 
confirm the diagnosis ‘* hydrophobia,’’ and 
the municipal authorities retused to accept 
the death as one from that disease. 

Finally, Dr. Charles W. Dulles, Lecturer 
on the History of Medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania, who has had the honor of 
being repeatedly appointed by the medical so- 
cieties of the State to investigate rabies, and 
has read various papers on the subject before 
the American Medical Association, the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia, the Phil- 
adelphia County Medical Society, the Medi- 
cal Society of Pennsylania, the Medico-Legal 
Society of New York, and has corresponded 
on the subject with most of the distinguished 
medical men of Europe, a phys'cian familiar 
both with the literature of rabies, the history 
of Pasteur and the institutions called by his 
name, and who in addition, has performed 
the almost incredible task of investigating, 
either personally or by correspondence with 
the physicians or others in attendance, every 
case reported in the newspapers of the United 
States for the past sixteen years, shows that 
hydrophobia is extremely rare, sc much so 
that he inclines to the view that ‘‘ there is 
no such specific malady,’’ having ‘* after six- 
teen years of investigation failed to find a 
single case on record that can be conclusively 
proved to have resulted from the bite of a 
dog or any other cause,” 


AN APPEAL TO JOURNALISTS TO STOP THEIR 
CRUEL LYING 


In view, therefore, of the importance to 
the community of the above statements, may 
we not appeal to the press for their widest 
publication, and for the future suppression in 
its columns of such alarming and misleading 
reports as we have above indicated? Their 
prominence and the air of reality they give to 
what are but erroneous interpretations of phe- 
nomena having an entirely different meaning, 
cause much suffering, especially to nervous 
persons, and also much cruelty to man’s 
faithful companion, the confiding dog. 


LETTERS 
PHYSICIANS 


EXTRACTS FROM OF PROMINENT 


‘¢1 fully concur in the opinions expressed 
in the above letter. During an experience of 
forty-four years as a physician I have not seen 
a case of hydrophobia, and I am of the opin- 
ion that if newspapers could be prevailed 
upon to talk less about it, the number of so- 
called attacks of the disease would be greatly 
diminished, as they are mainly forms of hys- 
teria more due to the fear of hydrophobia 
than to the absorption of animal virus.”’ 

Theophilus Parvin, M.D., LD.D., 

Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children, Jefferson Medical College; 
President of the National Academy of Med- 
icine; Member of the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society and of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Philadelphia. 


**T entirely coincide with the views ex- 
pressed in the above communication. During 
a period of more than thirty years as one of 
the surgeons of the Pennsylvania Hospital but 
two cases, so far as I know, have been 
brought there for the treatment of hydropho- 
bia. One was under the care of the late Dr. 
John F. Meigs, with whom I saw the pa- 
tient ; death occurred shortly after admission. 
The other case was in October last—a lad of 
four years of age who had been bitten a 
month pieviously ; he died a few hours after 
admission, but the negative resul's of the bac- 
teriological examination of the secretions, it 
appears, did not warrant the Board of Health's 
acceptance of the hospital certificate of death 
from hydrophobia.”’ 

Thomas G. Morton, M.D., 
Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia; President of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Surgery ; Senior Surgeon to Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 

**] have seen many patients suffering from 
what was called hydrophobia, both in my 
own practice and in consultation with other 
physicians, yet all were examples of diseases 
of entirely different character, with symptoms 
resembling those supposed to be symptoms of 
hydrophobia. I do not feel justified in say- 
ing that hydrophobia does not exist, but I 
have never seen a so-called case that could 
not be explained on some other view than 
that of the introduction of a specific morbid 
virus, Although 1 have taken special pains 
to find a clear case of hydrophobia in the hu- 
man subject, I have not yet succeeded.”” 

Charles K. Mills, M.D. 


Professor on Mental Diseases and of Medical 
Jurisprudence, University of Pennsylvania, 
Neurologist to the Philadelphia Hospital ; 
Protessor of Nervous Diseases, Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 


‘€I believe the publication of the above 
letter will be a benefit to the community, al- 
ready unnecessarily alarmed over the supposed 
danger of dog-bite. I am of the opinion that 
the bite of a dog is no more dangerous than 
the scratch of a pin or the puncture of an in- 
fectious nail; but because of exaggerated 
printed and oral accounts, the picture of hy- 
drophobia is so stamped upon the public mind 
that the thought of it, after being bitten by a 
dog, throws imaginative people into such 
panics of nervous excitement that they un- 
consciously reproduce its supposed symptoms. 

*¢ Although I have practiced surgery in 
private and in many of the hospitals of Phil- 
adelphia for the past twenty years, I have 
never seen a case of hydrophobia either in 
man or dog, nor do I_ know any other physi- 
cian or surgeon who has. 

‘The late Samuel D. Gross, M.D., 
D.C.L., the venerable Professor of Surgery 
in the Jefferson Medical College, with whom 
I was associated for many years, and whose 
large practice included every known medical 
and surgical disorder, never saw a case of 
hydrophobia.”’ 

Joseph W. Hearn, M.D. 
Fellow of the Philadelphia College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and of the Philadelphia Acad- 


emy of Surgeons; Professor of Clinical Sur- 
gery, Jefferson Medical College. 


‘*The above letter to the press on the 
subject of hydrophobia meets with my ap- 
proval, as 1 believe that if there is such a 
disease it is exceedingly rare. I have never 
seen a case, and I believe that the publication 
of exaggerated reports of what are sometimes 
called hydrophobia cause much unnecessary 
suffering both to human beings and dogs.”” 

Solomon Solis-Cohen, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Medicine and Therapeu- 
tics in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and Col- 
lege for Graduation in Medicine; Clinical 
Lecturer on Medicine at Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 


*¢T am glad of the opportunity to express 
my concurrence in the plan and need of the 
above letter. During an experience of twenty- 
five years in the active practice of medicine I 
have not seen a case of real rabies in man or 
animal, but I know that people who may 
have been bitten by dogs are sometimes 
frightened into hysterical conditions in which 
they involuntarily reproduce all the supposed 
symptoms of hydrophobia. Besides, there are 
many other disorders, as, for example, angina 
and cynanche of the fauces,to mention but 
two, connected with the respiratory apparatus, 


where the symptoms are similar to those sup- 
posed to be symptoms of hydrophobia, such as 
difficulty and often impossibility of swallow- 
ing water, a feeling of horror at the mere idea 
ot having to swallow, convulsive movements, 
delirium, slavering at the mouth, etc. In 
such cases the popular picture of hydrophobia 
seems to be complete, and it is not at all 
strange that they are sometimes mistaken for 
that volatile disorder, The publication of 
the above letter is calculated to do much 
good, inasmuch as its lucid presentation of 
contemporary opinion is such as to properly 
convince the timid that there is no more dan- 
ger from dog-bite than from any other 
wound,”” 
Thomas J. Mays, M.D., 
Fellow of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Philadelphia; Member of the American 
Medical Association; Professor of Diseases 
of Chest in the Philadelphia Polyclinic ; 


Visiting Physician.to the Rush Hospital for 
Consumptives, Philadelphia. 


THINGS A MAD DOG DOES 
NOT DO 


REPRINTED FROM OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 


T is supposed that a mad dog dreads 
water. It is notso. The mad dog is 
very likely to plunge his head to the 

eyes in water, though he cannot swallow it 
and laps it with difficulty. 

2. It is supposed that a mad dog runs 
about with évidences‘of intense excitement. 
It is not so. The mad dog never runs about 
in agitation; he never gallops; he is always 
alone, usually in a strange place, where he 
jogs along slowly. If he is approached by 
dog or man, he shows no sign of excitement, 
but when the dog or man is near enough he 
snaps and resumes his solitary trot, 

3. If a dog barks, yelps, whines, or 
growls, that dog is not mad, The only 
sound a mad dog is ever known to emit is a 
hoarse howl, and that but seldom. Even 
blows will not extort an outcry from a mad 
dog. Therefore, if any dog, under any cir- 
cumstances, utters any other sound than that 
of a hoarse howl, that dog is not mad. 

4. It is supposed that the mad dog froths 
at the mouth. It is not so. If a dog’s jaws 
are covered or flecked with white froth, that 
dog is not mad. The surest of all signs that 
a dog is mad is a thick and ropy brown 
mucus clinging to his lips, which he often 
tries vainly to tear away with his paws or to 
wash away with water. 


RECIPE FOR A GOOD PUNCH 


Uy a bottle of Heublein’s Club Punch. 
You will find it for sale where you 
bought the Heublein Club Cocktails, 
or G, F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
This is probably the simplest recipe ever 
given for punch, and we predict that many a 
hostess will earn for herself a reputation as a 
compounder of punch, The making of a 
good punch is no easy matter; the making 
of a punch that comes out the same each 
time is a science. The problem is solved 
with the Heublein Club Punch, always good 
and always the same, and as the basis for 
other punches admits of many variations. 
The punch-maker for the afternoon tea, 
the reception or the evening party will be re- 
lieved of much worry, for the certainty of 
a good punch is assured. The yacht that 
has no Heublein Club Punch aboard is not 
well provisioned. Room in the picnic and 
lunch basket should always be found for a 
bottle of this punch, ‘for with it the man 
who knows enough to break the ice and 
draw a cork has all the material for the best 
of punches. 


BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months ; i. @., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a@ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 










(Continued from page 32) 
that the front of under bodice be a mass or 
frillings, whether of lace, mousseline de soie 
or simple lawn, from collar band to belt, a 
soft, fluffy mass filling out the open space, 
perfectly in proportion to the wide revers. 
Start these frillings in the form of a bow at 
the neck and let them spread out row after 
row and then gradually decrease their width 
towards the waist line. If a ribbon belt is 
chosen, have a large full bow with loops 
above and below fastened in the centre. It 
will add much to the smartness. 


A TRAVELER’S NOTES 


He noble art of advertising, as is well 
I known, is one of the triumphs of 
this present century, One of the 
latest developments of this benefit to man- 
kind is a small pamphlet now circulating in 
Paris, with a prominent head-line: Medal of 
Gold at the International Exposition of Nice 
in 1897. The qualities of this great inven- 
tion are set forth in displayed paragraphs, 
with initials: ‘* Offers to everyone the 
method of self-instruction by pictorial art, 
and of forming marvelous, collections of 
everything which in the universe can 
charm, amuse or interest . . . . It is the 
indispensable Vade Mecum which everyone 
should have about his person in order to 
prove his identity, to give his address, to 
serve as a seal of guarantee or of authenticity, 
to procure economically a considerable pub- 
licity . It permits everyone, at a very 
moderate price, to assure the inviolability of 
his correspondence, to possess his own por- 
trait, his house, his manufactory, his chateau, 
his villa . etc. Well, this wonderful 
invention is aseries of small photographic 
stamps, of whatever you like, gummed and 
perforated and carried about the person if so 
desired. Nothing could be more simple. 


PUPPETS IN THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH 


M. Ernest Maindron has been writing for 
the Revue Encyclopidique a learned article 
on marionnettes and puppets in all ages, in the 
course of which he gives this curious descrip- 
tion of the perfection to which they were 
brought in the service of the church in the 
middle ages. ‘The most celebrated of these 
were the mitouries de la mi-aodt, shown in 
the church Saint-Jacques at Dieppe, and in 
which living priests and laymen assisted in 
the pantomime. The theatre was set up in 
the choir of the church, the upper part as- 
cending to the vaulted roof. The account is 
quoted from L. Vite’s Histoire des anciennes 
villes de France: At the summit of this 
theatre a venerable old man, robed like a 
monarch, crowned with a tiara, was seated 
on acloud; over his head glittered a great 
sun, shining like gold and crystal, and all 
around him was a swarm of beautiful stars. 
This old man was the Eternal Father ; beside 
him flew a legion of angels, going, coming, 
taking his orders, waving their wings, swing- 
ing their censers, as if they had been real 
angels. Small wires, skilfully concealed, 
caused them to execute all these movements ; 
and the people to utter cries of joy, to shiver 
with admiration. If we may belive the re- 
cords of the time, these marionnette angels 
performed veritable prodigies, and surpassed 
in skill those fantoccini which are still the 
joy of the Italians. ‘Thus, when, after the 
service, it was necessary to extinguish the 
candles, they were blown out by little angels 
who flew to them for that purpose. Other 
angels set their trumpets to their mouths so 
exactly in timie during certain passages of the 
organ that it seemed as though the sounds 
issued from their instruments. 

** At the beginning of the mass, two an- 
gels, sent by the Father Eternal, descended 
from heaven and came to take in their arms 
the Holy Virgin, who was lying on her death 
bed before the high altar, in the midst of a 
species of garden of Gethsemane, the flowers 
and the fruits of which were made of painted 
wax. The Virgin, thus carried by the angels, 
ascended to heaven with sufficient slowness to 
reach the arms of the Father Eternal only at 
the moment of the adoration. Then God the 
Father gave her three times his benediction, 
an angel crowned her, and the clouds of 
heaven seemed to gather under her feet and 
to conceal her from the view of the spectators. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3 Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 
ADDRESSES WANTED 


N. T.—The article you mention can be 
purchased from Altman, rgth St. and Sixth 


SUGGESTED POSE FOR 








gestions it*would be difficult to choose be- 
tween Him and your correspondent. 

Kindly make this clear. 

This can be made clear ina few words. 
As to having a single or double-breasted 
waistcoat with a double-breasted sack coat, 
there is no rule. It is wholly a matter of 
personal taste. It is not surprising that we 
should state at one time that it should be 
worn with a single-breasted waistcoat or at 
another time with a double breasted waist- 
coat, because both are worn. There is a 
little preference, however, for the single- 
breasted waistcoat for summer because it is 
light. Most of the waistcoats this year are 
made single-breasted. We regret that we 
have not been entirely clear on this point, 
but it is not as contradictory as it would seem 
at first reading. Dress for men, other than 
strictly evening dress, is subject to varia’ions 
according to taste, place and temperature. 
In this case, therefore, either a single-breasted 
or a double breasted waistcoat is right, as de- 
termined by any of these considerations, 


933. Suitable Summer Wardrobe 
for Matron Who is in Mourning for 


DOGS 


The originals of this photograph are Spy, a pure white English setter owned By Mr. 


George Meyers of Titusville ; 
Meyers ; 
E. W. Watson. 


Ave,, and Stern Bros., West 23rd St. 
Also you can obtain the articles all cotton 
lisle or silk, which are cooler for summer, 

Edyth.— The special corsets you ask about 
in all colors can be bought of Altman, cor. 
1gth St. and Sixth Ave. 


Addresses Wanted.—If Anne Knick- 
erbocker Wardop will send her address to 
Vogue she will receive a reply to her com- 
munication of the 15th. 


932. Waistcoats. To E. P., Phila- 
delphia.—In your issue of 27 May, 1897, 
Him says if you have a serge suit made, order 
a double-breasted coat closing with three but- 
tons. Have the waistcoat single-breasted. 

In answer to a correspondent in the same 
issue you suggest as a model for a serge suit a 
double-breasted waistcoat. 

If one desired to be guided by your sug- 


Butch, a black collie owned by Mr. Frank 
and Dash, an English setter, owned by Messrs. F. C. Wheeler and 
Biographies of this attractive trio were published 21 Jan., 1897. 


Parent who Died Three Months Ago. 
Perplexity.—(1) I am in mourning for a 
parent who died three months ago. Would 
Vogue kindly inform me if it would be cor- 
rect to wear a jacket and skirt of white serge 
in the morning at hotels this coming sum- 
mer? I have been told that all white was 
considered deep mourning ; if so, what would 
be suitable for a front to wear with serge? 
Would mull do? 

(2) Would a waist of black mousseline de 
soie be too dressy for me next summer, and if 
not, what could be worn with it as a skirt ? 

(3) Will you kindly suggest some suitable 
gowns for wear in the morning? I already 
have a black serge and a black piqué. 

(4) Would shirt waists of black-and-white 
be suitable? I enjoy Vogue so much and 
find its suggestions very helpful. 

(1) The wearing of mourning is largely a 











































































































matter of feeling and personal taste. There 
is no set rule as to just how long one should 
wear deep black, etc., but generally when in 
mourning for a parent white is not worn for a 
year, except in a hair line, a pin dot design, 
or white lawn collars and cuffs. Therefore a 
white serge dress would not be considered 
deep mourning. 

(z) No; a bodice of black mousseline de 
soie would not be too dressy if simply made— 
shirred or tucked, and not trimmed with lace 
or tibbon. A skirt of fine Henrietta cloth 
could be worn with it. Black dotted muslin 
or organdie makes a very pretty dress for hot 
weather when in mourning. 

(3) Serge, Scotch gingham and drap d’¢té 
are suitable materials for morning wear. For 
models see Page 274, Vogue, 29 April. 

(4) Yes; shirt waists of black with hair 
line stripes of white, small dots, or checks 
would be suitable in cotton or taffeta silk. 


934. Evening Yachting Dress. To 
Sara.—(1) Will you kindly tell me what a 
lady should wear aboard a yacht in the even- 
ings? Should the yachting gown of the day 
be worn, or changed to something lighter ? 

(2) If invited to dinner on a yacht, what 
style of dress should be worn? If an ex- 
tremely formal dinner, should the gown be 
décolleté ? 

(1) What you wear for dinner depends 
entirely upon the conditions of the yacht. If 
you are on a large yacht which contains suites 
of rooms, with a large party, the guests and 
yacht are managed in much the same way as 
a house party, people amusing themselves in 
different ways during the day, and assembling 
for a formal dinner at eight o'clock, at which 
you should wear regulation dinner dress, as 
you would ina private house. If the yachting 
party is small and informal, one may wear any 
light summer gown for dinner, It is always 
better to dress. One gets tired of a yachting 
dress after wearing it all day, and it is a relief 
to the rest of the party to see a pretty change 
of costume, and much more of a compliment 
to one’s host, 

(2) When invited to dine on a yacht you 
wear the same gown as if invited to a house, 
Yes, at a formal dinner a décolleté gown is 
always seen. 


935- Use ot Coat of Arms of 
Mother. L. R.—Is there any propriety in 
using the coat of arms of one’s mother, when 
one’s father cannot make good’ his claim to 
one of his own. Please discuss the subject 
with especial reference to what one should 
use or one’s stationery. 

Only the paternal coat-armor may be 
used by son or daughter. The arms follow 
the surname, which they indicate, conse- 
quently one cannot use the coat-armor of a 
surname to which he has no legal right. A 
woman belonging to an armorial family 
loses all right to her paternal coat if she 
marry into an ignoble or non-armorial family. 
Her husband (when of gentle blood ) can use 
her arms by impaling with his own. Chil- 
dren can use only the arms of their own sur- 
name. 

On stationery use the father’s arms until 
marriage. Use the husband’s when married. 
The shield without the crest or helmet. 


936. Suitable Traveling Costume. 
Florida.—In August I contemplate taking 
a trip from Florida to New York City, New- 
port, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago and re- 
turn. I am in a dilemma as to a suitable 
traveling suit—something that will look 
stylish and nice at each stopping-place and 
not be too warm for comfort. My dress- 
maker advises*me to wear a plain dark green 
summer silk, made plain skirt, and shirt- 
waist that is entirely new and made last 
spring, with a garnet cloth jacket lined with 
the green silk. Do you think such a suit 
suitable for the trip or will it be too dressy ? 
If so, please suggest a suitable suit complete, 
not too heavy. 

(1.) A silk gown is hardly suitable for 
traveling and advise your getting a light- 
weight cheviot and having a skirt and coat of 
that, with which you could wear shirts of all 
weights and materials. For instance, if you 
had shirts of taffeta, madras, light flannel 
and laWn you would have something for 
every change of temperature. It is difficult 
to have a suit that is quite correct for traveling 
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and also for stopping en route, but we think 
this gown would be stylish and correct. Model 
4467, 10 June, made of cheviot with revers 
ot heavy embroidery ; also model 41, Vogue, 
22 April; going-away gown on middle page, 
Vogue, 20 May, is stylish, but we would 
advise a darker gray or some other color. 
The hat should not be too large or trimmed 
with very bright flowers; gloves should be 
of kid in tan, and black or tan ties or bvots 
should be worn with round toes. Many 
pretty shirt models will be found in past 
numbers of Vogue. 


SHAM HYDROPHOBIA 


He following statements, authorized by 
Miss Mary F. Lovell, Messrs. Mat- 
thew Woods, S. Hurds, and Thomas 
Francis Ferguson, Committee on Publication 
of the Philadelphia Anti-vivisection Society, 
are commended to every reader who is con- 
cerned about the welfare either of human 
beings or of four-footed creatures. These 
were originally published in Vogue of 16 
July, 1896. They are republished in the 
interests of humanity and of dogs—the classes 
that are terrorized by reason of the well-nigh 
universal belief of people in the hydrophobia 
delusion. 


HYDROPHOBIA AS A SIMULATED 
DISEASE 


We have observed with regret numerous 
sensational stories concerning alleged mad 
dogs and the terrible results to human beings 
bitten by them, which are published from 
time to time in the newspapers. Such ac- 
counts frighten people into various nervous 
disorders and cause brutal treatment of ani- 
mals suspected of madness ; and yet there is 
upon record a great mass of testimony from 
physicians asserting the extreme rarity of 
hydrophobia even in the dog, while many 
medical men of wide experience are of the 
opinion that if it develops in human beings 
at all it is only on extremely rare occasions ; 
that the condition of hysterical excitement in 
man described by newspapers as ‘* hydro- 
phobia’’ is merely a series of symptoms, 
due usually to a dread of the disease, such 
dread being caused by realistic newspaper and 
other reports acting upon the imaginations of 
persons scratched or bitten by animals sus- 
pected of rabies, 


PHYSICIANS WHO HAVE PRACTICED FOR FROM 
TWENTY TO SEVENTY YEARS NEVER 
SAW A CASE 


The late Dr. Hiram Corson, whose prac- 
tice extended over a period of seventy (70) 
years, during which time he searched dili- 
gently for the disease in man or animal, 
wrote under date of January 18, 1896: ‘*1 
have never had a real case of hydrophobia.”’ 

Dr. Traill Green, a physician, like Dr. 
Corson, accurate in observation, careful in 
statement, and whose practice also extends 
over a long period, writes under date of Jan- 
uary 28, 1896: ‘I have never had a case of 
hydrophobia, nor have I ever seen a case in 
the practice of other physicians.”” 


OFFER OF $100 FOR GENUINE HYDROPHOBIA 
PATIENT NEVER TAKEN UP 


Dr. Matthew Woods, who has been in 
quest of the disease for twenty years, and who 
during two summers personally visited every 
case reported in Philadelphia, asserts that he 
never saw hydrophobia either in man or ani- 
mal, and although six years ago, at the con- 
clusion of a paper on the subject read before 
a large audience, he offered $100 to any 
person bringing him such a patient, yet so 
far no one has claimed the reward. Dr. 
Woods furthermore adds that although he 
has questioned many physicians on the sub- 
ject, he has not yet found one who has ever 
seen hydrophobia either in man or animal. 

At the Philadelphia Dog Pound, where, 
on an average, over six thousand (6,000) 
Vagrant dogs are taken up annually, and 
where the catchers and keepers are frequently 
bitten while handling them, not one case of 
hydrophobia has occurred during its entire 
history of twenty-five years, in which time 
about 150,000 dogs were handled. 


= 


DR. SPITZKA HAS BEEN LOOKING IN VAIN FOR 
A MAD DOG FOR EIGHT YEARS 


The well-known specialist, Dr. Edward 
C. Spitza, Professor of the Medical Jurispru- 
dence and of the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous System in the New York 
Post-Graduate School of Medicine, and Pres 
ident of the New York Neurological Society, 
writes: ** Much of the observation of suspi- 
cious dogs is made through optics disturbed by 
fear, and by persons incompetent to interpret 
what they see. Notwithstanding every ef- 
fort,’’ he continues, ** made by the writer to 
secure the observation of rabies in man or 
dog, not a single opportunity has offered itself 
during the last eight years’’ (the period of 
his observation ). 


THOUSANDS OF PECPLE BITTEN BY DOGS 
NO CASES OF HYDROPHOBIA DEVELOP 


BUT 


The record of the London Hospital a few 
years ago showed 2,668 persons bitten by 
angry dogs. None of them developed hydro- 
phobia. St. George’s Hospital, London, 
records 4,000 patients bitten by dogs sup- 
posed to have been mad. No case of hydro- 
phobia. 

In the record of all the diseases which 
have occurred at the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in a hundred and forty years, only two cases 
which were supposed to be hydrophobia have 
occurred. One of these, however—the only 
one submitted to bacteriological test—did not 
confirm the diagnosis ‘* hydrophobia,’’ and 
the municipal authorities refused to accept 
the death as one from that disease. 

Finally, Dr. Charles W. Dulles, Lecturer 
on the History of Medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania, who has had the honor of 
being repeatedly appointed by the medical so- 
cieties of the State to investigate rabies, and 
has read various papers on the subject before 
the American Medical Association, the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia, the Phil- 
adelphia County Medical Society, the Medi- 
cal Society of Pennsylania, the Medico-Legal 
Society of New York, and has corresponded 
on the subject with most of the distinguished 
medical men of Europe, a phys‘cian familiar 
both with the literature of rabies, the history 
of Pasteur and the instijutions called by his 
name, and who in addition. has performed 
the almost incredible task of investigating, 
either personally or by correspondence with 
the physicians or others in attendance, every 
case reported in the newspapers of the United 
States for the past sixteen years, shows that 
hydrophobia is extremely rare, so much so 
that he inclines to the view that ‘‘ there is 
no such specific malady,’” having ‘‘ after six- 
teen years of investigation failed to find a 
single case on record that can be conclusively 
proved to have resulted from the bite of a 
dog or any other cause,”’ 


AN APPEAL TO JOURNALISTS TO STOP THEIR 
CRUEL LYING 


In view, therefore, of the importance to 
the community of the above statements, may 
we not appeal to the press for their widest 
publication, and for the future suppression in 
its columns of such alarming and misleading 
reports as we have above indicated? Their 
prominence and the air of reality they give to 
what are but erroneous interpretations of phe- 
nomena having an entirely different meaning, 
cause much suffering, especially to nervous 
persons, and also much cruelty to man’s 
faithful companion, the confiding dog. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF PROMINENT 
PHYSICIANS 


‘¢T fully concur in the opinions expressed 
in the above ietter. During an experience of 
forty-four years as a physician I have not seen 
a case of hydrophobia, and I am of the opin- 
ion that if newspapers could be prevailed 
upon to talk less about it, the number of so- 
called attacks of the disease would be greatly 
diminished, as they are mainly forms of hys- 
teria more due to the fear of hydrophobia 
than to the absorption of animal virus.”’ 

Theophilus Parvin, M.D., LD.D., 

Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children, Jefferson Medical College; 
President of the National Academy of Med- 
icine; Member of the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society and of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Philadelphia. 


**T entirely coincide with the views ex- 
pressed in the above communication. During 
a period of more than thirty years as one of 
the surgeons of the Pennsylvania Hospital but 
two cases, so far as I know, have been 
brought there for the treatment of hydropho- 
bia. One was under the care of the late Dr. 
John F. Meigs, with whom I saw the pa- 
tient ; death occurred shortly after admission. 
The other case was in October last—a lad of 
four years of age who had been bitten a 
month pieviously ; he died a few hours after 
admission, but the negative resul's of the bac- 
teriological examination of the secretions, it 
appears, did not warrant the Board of Health's 
acceptance of the hospital certificate of death 
from hydrophobia.”’ 

Thomas G. Morton, M,.D., 
Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia; President of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Surgery ; Senior Surgeon to Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, 

**T have seen many patients suffering from 
what was called hydrophobia, both in my 
own practice and in consultation with other 
physicians, yet all were examples of diseases 
of entirely different character, with symptoms 
resembling those supposed to be symptoms of 
hydrophobia. I do not feel justified in say- 
ing that hydrophobia does not exist, but I 
have never seen a so-called case that could 
not be explained on some other view than 
that of the introduction of a specific morbid 
virus, Although | have taken special pains 
to find a clear case of hydrophobia in the hu- 
man subject, I have not yet succeeded.”” 

Charles K. Mills, M.D. 


Professor on Mental Diseases and of Medical 
Jurisprudence, University of Pennsylvania; 
Neurologist to the Philadelphia Hospital ; 
Professor of Nervous Diseases, Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 


‘€I believe the publication of the above 
letter will be a benefit to the community, al- 
ready unnecessarily alarmed over the supposed 
danger of dog-bite. I am of the opinion that 
the bite of a dog is no more dangerous than 
the scratch of a pin or the puncture of an in- 
fectious nail; but because of exaggerated 
printed and oral accounts, the picture of hy- 
drophobia is so stamped upon the public mind 
that the thought of it, after being bitten by a 
dog, throws imaginative people into such 
panics of nervous excitement that they un- 
consciously reproduce its supposed symptoms. 

*€ Although I have practiced surgery in 
private and in many of the hospitals of Phil- 
adelphia for the past twenty years, I have 
never seen a case of hydrophobia either in 
man or dog, nor do I_ know any other physi- 
cian or surgeon who has. 

“©The late Samuel D. Gross, M.D., 
D.C.L., the venerable Professor of Surgery 
in the Jefferson Medical College, with whom 
I was associated for many years, and whose 
large practice included every known medical 
and surgical disorder, never saw a case of 
hydrophobia.”’ 

Joseph W, Hearn, M.D. 
Fellow of the Philadel phia College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and of the Philadelphia Acad- 


emy of Surgeons; Professor of Clinical Sur- 
gery, Jefferson Medical College. 


‘*The above letter to the press on the 
subject of hydrophobia meets with my ap. 
proval, as 1 believe that if there is such a 
disease it is exceedingly rare. I have never 
seen a case, and I believe that the pubhication 
of exaggerated reports of what are sometimes 
called hydrophobia cause much unnecessary 
suffering both to human beings and dogs.’” 

Solomon Solis-Cohen, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Medicine and Therapeu- 
tics in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and Col- 
lege for Graduation in Medicine; Clinical 
Lecturer on Medicine at Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, 


‘¢I am glad of the opportunity to express 
my concurrence in the plan and need of the 
above letter. During an experience of twenty- 
five years in the active practice of medicine I 
have not seen a case of real rabies in man or 
animal, but I know that people who may 
have been bitten by dogs are sometimes 
frightened into hysterical conditions in which 
they involuntarily reproduce all the supposed 
symptoms of hydrophobia. Besides, there are 
many other disorders, as, for example, angina 
and cynanche of the fauces,-to mention but 
two, connected with the respiratory apparatus, 





where the symptoms are similar to those sup- 
posed to be symptoms of hydrophobia, such as 
difficulty and often impossibility of swallow- 
ing water, a feeling of horror at the mere idea 
ot having to swallow, convulsive movements, 
delirium, slavering at the mouth, etc. In 
such cases the popular picture of hydrophobia 
seems to be complete, and it is not at all 
strange that they are sometimes mistaken for 
that volatile disorder. The publication of 
the above letter is calculated to do much 
good, inasmuch as its lucid presentation of 
contemporary opinion is such as to properly 
convince the timid thatthere is no more dan- 
ger from dog-bite than from any other 
wound,”’ 
Thomas J. Mays, M.D., 
Fellow of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Philadelphia; Member of the American 
Medical Association; Professor of Diseases 
of Chest in the Philadelphia Polyctinic ; 


Visiting Physicianto the Rush Hospital for 
Consumptives, Philadelphia. 


THINGS A MAD DOG DOES 
NOT DO 


REPRINTED FROM OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 


T is supposed that a mad dog dreads 

I water. Itis not so. The mad dog is 

very likely to plunge his head to the 

eyes in water, though he cannot swallow it 
and laps it with difficulty. 

2. It is ecupposed that a mad dog runs 
about with ¢vidences’of intense excitement. 
It is not so, The mad dog never runs about 
in agitation; he never gallops; he is always 
alone, usually in a strange place, where he 
jogs along slowly. If he is approached by 
dog or man, he shows no sign of excitement, 
but when the dog or man is near enough he 
snaps and resumes his solitary trot. 

3. If a dog barks, yelps, whines, or 
growls, that dog is not mad. The only 
sound a mad dog is ever known to emit is a 
hoarse howl, and that but seldom. Even 
blows will not extort an outcry from a mad 
dog. Therefore, if any dog, under any cir- 
cumstances, utters any other sound than that 
of a hoarse howl, that dog is not mad. 

4. It is supposed that the mad dog froths 
at the mouth. It is not so. If a dog’s jaws 
are covered or flecked with white froth, that 
dog is not mad, The surest of all signs that 
a dog is mad is a thick and ropy brown 
mucus clinging to his lips, which he often 
tries vainly to tear away with his paws or to 
wash away with water. 


RECIPE FOR A GOOD PUNCH 


Uy a bottle of Heublein’s Club Punch. 
You will find it for sale where you 
bought the Heublein Club Cocktails, 
or G, F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
This is probably the simplest recipe ever 
given for punch, and we predict that many a 
hostess will earn for herself a reputation as a 
compounder of punch, The making of a 
good punch is no easy matter; the making 
of a punch that comes out the same each 
time is a science. The problem is solved 
with the Heublein Club Punch, always good 
and always the same, and as the basis for 
other punches admits of many variations. 
The punch-maker for the afternoon tea, 
the reception or the evening party will be re- 
lieved of much worry, for the certainty of 
a good punch is assured. The yacht that 
has no Heublein Club Punch aboard is not 
well provisioned. Room in the picnic and 
lunch basket should always be found for a 
bottle of this punch, ‘for with it the man 
who knows enough to break the ice and 
draw a cork has all the material for the best 
of punches. 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. ¢., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a@ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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After Golf, or any other outdoor exercise, PEARS’ SOAP will 


remove sunburn, and produce a bright, clear complexion. 
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